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made clear, publicly or privately, that the British 
Government intends to act as firmly at Paris as it has 
recently acted at Moscow, some modification of French 
policy will almost certainly follow. The spirit of 
Coalitionism should surely by this time be dead, but 
only when the British Government has a policy of its 
own—and the courage to pursue it—shall we know 
that it is really dead. 
* * * 

Our long and dangerous dispute with Russia is now 
happily concluded. The one outstanding difficulty— 
the retention of the naughty Bolshevik representatives 
at Teheran and Kabul—has been got over by a com- 
Promise, M. Raskolnikov will very conveniently leave 
Kabul “‘in accordance with the normal arrangements 
governing the transfer of members of the Russian 
Diplomatic Service.’ M. Shumiatski will stay at 
Teheran; but Lord Curzon is graciously pleased to 


to turn the Trade Agreement into a full recognition 
of Russia. That recognition must be an immense 
gain to everybody, and it will mean no loss to anybody 
—save to the gentlemen who fill so many columns in 
the Times and the Morning Post with the theme of 
the Great Red Beast. 
+ 


* * 


They know how to rig a general election better in 
Italy than in Bulgaria. M. Stambuliski got a hand- 
some majority a month or two ago by putting his 
opponents under lock and key or disposing of them by 
other equally crude methods. Signor Mugsolini pro- 
poses to choke them, in the most constitutional manner, 
with an overdose of their own pet medicine. The 
Italian democrats have clamoured for Proportional 
Representation. Very well, say the Fascisti, you shall 


have P.R. But it shall not be the miserable little 
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“rigid” thing you talk about; it shall be the perfect 
system. Italy shall be One Big Constituency in which 
each party will present its list. The list which gets 
the most votes will be elected outright, and what 
seats are left over will be divided on the proportional 
principle among the other parties. The winning list, 
of course, is to be the Fascists’ ; the scheme is designed 
to give them two-thirds of the Chamber. What could 
be simpler or better—except possibly, as some of the 
more downright Fascisti say, a scheme which would 
give them the lot? The proposal has naturally not 
had a very good press among the opposition parties. 
The left-wing Liberals, Nittians and so on, ridicule it 
and demand a return to single-member constituencies. 
The Catholic Popular Party, which is in a relation of 
rebellious friendship with the Government, is hedging. 
It loves its P.R., but not so hot and strong as this, 
and it is trying, therefore, to get the dose diluted. 
It is possible that Signor Mussolini may concede a 
little ; for his position is none too comfortable. The 
reaction against Caesarism is growing steadily; there 
has been a series of awkward crises in the Government 
and there have been murmurings, and even open 
defiance of Caesar himself, inside the Fascist Party. 
The reductio ad absurdum of P.R. may shore up the 
sinking dictatorship for a while, but it will do no more. 
* * * 


The news that the American Government is prepared 
to reconsider the question of the application of its 
“dry ’’ laws to foreign vessels, provided it is granted 
the right to extend its territorial waters, for certain 
purposes, from a three-mile to a twelve-mile limit, 
throws a curious light upon its recent policy in the 
matter. The decision to enforce prohibition on board 
foreign ships in American waters was in itself an 
offence—outrageous but for its comic side—against 
the comity of nations. If every ship were to be made 
subject to the laws of every country which it might 
visit, international intercourse would become almost 
impossible. The world was told, however, that the 
American Government had no choice in the matter, 
that it was bound to obey the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the illustrious “ Constitution.” But now it 
appears not only that the American Government has 
a choice in the matter, but that it proposes to exercise 
that choice if it can get the concession it wants from 
foreign Powers. We can see no great objection to 
the concession itself. To allow a right of search up 
to twelve miles from the American coast will injure 
no one save the rum-runners, and it is certainly no 
business of ours to protect that traffic. But we 
cannot feel that the method which the American 
Government has adopted in order to get this right of 
search is commendable or even respectable, and it 
would be a bad precedent if it were allowed to succeed. 

* * * 


Lord Winterton, speaking on the Indian Office 
vote, took occasion to deliver a condensed Budget 
speech, plainly intimating to the House that it would 
be the only day of the session when debate on India 
would be possible. The Labour Party attacked the 
salt tax, not only as a general hardship, but also as 
an impost so detested that no intelligent Government 
would be so foolish as to restore it to its old high level. 
The Viceroy’s action in overriding the majority of the 
Assembly was defended by the Under Secretary on 
the strict ground of revenue necessity. He missed, 
however, the opportunity—which, by his own con- 
fession, will not recur this year—of reviewing the 


political condition of India, and, as a matter of fact, 
was not able to bring into a very long speech anythi 
more interesting than a rather spirited defence ¢ 
Mr. Montagu against Lord Sydenham and his felloy 
Die-hards, and a short statement of the reasons fq 
appointing a new Royal Commission on the Indiag 
Civil Service. The Commission, of which Lord Le 
is chairman, has been attacked by some as inadequate 
and by others as unnecessary. Lord Winterton ex. 
plained that since the Reform Act of 1919 an entirely 
new situation had arisen in regard to the Indiag 
Services, that important adjustments are imperative, 
and that structural changes of an important character 
may be essential. We can promise him that this 
aragraph of his statement will arouse intense curiosit 
in India. Whether an entirely fresh inquiry by 4 
Royal Commission is really necessary remains un- 
proven. Considering how much material is available 
in the Reports of the Islington and MacDonnell Com- 
missions we are inclined to think that this new 
investigation will involve a considerable waste of 
public money. 
* * * 
The threatened extension of the Co-operative wage 
dispute took place last week-end, and a number of 
additional factories owned by the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society are now affected. The stoppage is far 
from complete ; but it threatens to spread to the retail 
Co-operative Societies in consequence of the Trade 
Union boycott now placed on C.W.S. goods. Further 
efforts towards a settlement are being made, and 
important meetings are being held between the C.W.S. 
directors and the representatives of the Trades Union 
Congress. To an outsider, it looks very much as if the 
main obstacle to a settlement is a false sense of dignity 
onjthe part of the C.W.S. directors. The Unions are 
apparently willing to allow the whole of the matters in 
dispute to go to arbitration before the Joint Committee 
of Trade Unionists and Co-operators. This seems the 
obviously sensible way of bringing the dispute to an end. 
It is absurd, as well as unedifying, to see the represen- 
tatives of the workers as producers quarrelling vigor- 
ously with the representatives of these same workers 
as consumers on what is mainly a point of punctilio. 
We hope this week-end will see the termination of a 
most unfortunate quarrel, which would never have 
occurred if there had been an ordinary exercise of 
common sense. The longer the dispute is allowed to 
go on, the more difficult a settlement will become ; for 
already the pronouncements of both sides are showing 
that spirit of self-righteousness which is the usual 
outward expression of obstinacy and ill-temper. It is 
high time for Trade Unionists and Co-operators alike 
to insist on arbitration. 
* * * 


In Stepney and Poplar serious troubles have deve- 
loped concerning the rates of wages paid to municipal 
employees. Both Borough Councils have established 
by resolution a minimum wage of £4 a week for their 
employees. In Stepney, the anti-Labour majority 
recently rescinded the resolution; but the legality of 
the rescission has been questioned, and legal proceedings 
have been taken against the council. In Poplar, 
where the Labour Party is still in power, the auditor 
has surcharged the councillors with £17,000, on the 
ground that the council has exceeded its legal powers 
in paying wages at too high a rate. A local inquiry 
has resulted in a reduction of the surcharge to £5,000 ; 
but the council has decided to take the case to the 
High Court, on the ground that there was no legal 
case for any surcharge. The councillors contend that 
the rate of wages to be paid is a matter for the borough 
electors and their representatives, and that the auditor 
has no right to impose a veto on the payment of any 
rate which the electors approve. The £4 minimum 
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was undoubtedly one of the leading issues at the last 
dection, Which resulted in the clear victory of the 
[abour Party. It cannot be urged that the council 
is acting against the wishes of the ratepayers: the 
oly question is whether the auditor has a right to 
fix, on grounds of reasonableness, as it appears to 
him, a maximum limit to the wages that may be paid. 
y the establishment of such a — might 
have far-reaching consequences, by enabling the 
‘nistry of Health virtually to fix maximum rates of 
for all municipal employees. Indirectly, the 
Minister has wielded considerable power in the past 
py withholding grants or borrowing powers where he 
has regarded the wages paid as too high; but a decision 
inst the council in this case would greatly extend 
his pwer and further diminish municipal autonomy. 
The whole tendency of recent years has been towards 
increasing the financial control of the central govern- 
ment over the local authorities. This is to some 
extent unavoidable; but it needs careful watching 
if local autonomy is not to be altogether undermined. 


* * * 


The shipyard dispute drags on, and there is still no 
sign that the parties are approaching an agreement. 
The Government professes to regard as unnecessary 
any attempt on its part to bring the disputants together, 
on the ground that there is nothing to prevent them 
from meeting. It may be true enough that the Ship- 
building Employers are ready to meet the Boiler- 
makers Society again ; but what is the use of repeated 
meetings at which deadlock is reached on the same 
pint in the first five minutes? The Government 
was anxious enough to intervene and settle disputes 
when the initiative and the demands came from the 
workers; now that the employers are using the slump 
to enforce their terms the Ministry of Labour seems 
regularly to take up an attitude of non-interference. 
In our view, precisely what is needed in order to settle 
the shipyard dispute is the intervention of a third 
party, and it is obviously the business of the Ministry 
of Labour to step in and endeavour to arrange a com- 
romise. Government machinery of conciliation is 
inevitably brought into contempt and suspicion if it 
is used only in the interests of one party. And one- 
sidedness may consist, not only in the giving of unfair 
decisions, but in the granting or withholding of media- 
tion to suit the convenience of one party. It is in 
this respect that the Ministry has achieved a very 

record since the slump set in three years ago. 
* * * 

A marked feature of recent Labour activity has been 
the growth of sports clubs and leagues definitely con- 
nected with Trade Union and Labour organisations. 
No doubt this is partly due to the anxiety of the 
working-class bodies to find fresh means of holding 
their membership together through the period of 
slump. But, whatever its cause, it is a development 
of importance. The Labour movement has been too 
ready in the past to leave the lighter side of life outside 
its range of vision, and has thereby failed to attract 
into its service many who can do useful work. There 
s, of course, difficulty in the big towns in finding 
grounds for Labour sports, especially for the cricket 
teams which are springing up in considerable numbers. 
But this difficulty is not in most cases insuperable, 
and the newly formed Federation of Labour Sports 
Clubs should find plenty of scope for its activities in 
arranging for co-operation in the use of grounds and 
— the formation of leagues and the development 
of the movement in centres to which it has not yet 
_— Some people will doubtless regard such 

vities as falling outside the legitimate scope of 
the Lat organisation; but for our part we feel that 

bour movement could do with a touch more of 


man in the street. Employers sometimes argue 


that the encouragement of sport is the best means of 
defeating Bolshevism. Bolshevism, perhaps; but 
sound, sensible Labour propaganda will gain by taking 
more account of the tastes and interests of the ordinary 
man. We wish the Labour Sports Federation all 


success. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The differences in 
the Labour Party referred to in these notes last week 
have resulted, as was feared, in a deplorable split. 
Mr. Larkin decreed on his own authority the deposition 
of the Executive Committee of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, and following the ominous 
precedent of the seizure of the Four Courts by Rory 
O’Connor, occupied with a body of his followers 
Liberty Hall and the headquarters of the Transport 
Union in Parnell Square. Members of the executive, 
who were forcibly ejected from the buildings, have 
countered by suspending Mr. Larkin from his post as 
general secretary, and have been granted an interim 
injunction against him by the courts. Whatever view 
one may take of the rights and wrongs of the dispute, 
nothing could be more fatal to the prestige of the 
Labour Party. During the chaos of the last twelve 
months its solidarity and strict adherence to democratic 
principles had enormously strengthened its position 
in the country. The Larkin offensive is a repudiaton 
of the whole policy of Labour in the Dail, and were 
it to succeed would provide a complete justification 
for Irregular methods which Mr. Larkin himself has 
described as disastrous. Fortunately, there is not 
much fear that it will succeed. Strong as is Mr. 
Larkin’s personal hold upon sections of the workers, 
it is believed that the bulk of the Union members will 
stand by their elected representatives. The fight, 
however, cannot fail to paralyse Labour energies at a 
critical juncture. In the Waterford strike the tide is 
already running against the workers, and divisions at 
headquarters are not likely to improve their chances 
of victory. Worse still are the effects on the election 
campaign. With its leaders at loggerheads Labour 
is in no position to launch that crusade in the con- 
stituencies for which such extensive preparations had 


been made. 
x * * 


If Mr. Larkin has a policy he has kept it a profound 
secret. So far he has confined himself to making 
charges of corruption, fraud and treachery against the 
men under whose leadership a party which was 
crumbling to pieces when he fet for America in 1914 
has been transformed into a formidable organisation, 
with an all-Ireland membership of 100,000 and an 
annual income of £130,000. The belief is widely held 
that Mr. Larkin has gone over to the Irregulars. One 
questions if he is quite as foolish as this would suggest. 
While applauding the Republican ideal, he has declared 
in all his public utterances that it cannot hope to 
succeed unless its adherents are prepared to hand in 
their guns and make a fresh start along new lines. 
But Miss MacSwiney, who is now the mouthpiece of 
the extremists, derides the idea of surrender, and 
insists that “‘the men that had been fighting are 
getting ready to do so once again if the Irish people 
attempt to throw aside the Irish Republic.” Even 
the irresponsible Communist group, which goes further 
than Mr. Larkin, hesitates to accept the shibboleths 
that are for Miss MacSwiney and Mr. de Valera funda- 
mental tenets of the faith. It is probable that Mr. 
Larkin has been playing with the idea of using the 
slogan of the Workers’ Republic as a rallying cry for 
Irregulars, who, while they dislike the Free State, 
realise that there is no future for the gospel of Mr. 
de Valera. To do this, he may have believed it a good 
stroke to cast into outer darkness colleagues who were 
committed to the Treaty, though, as his record shows, 
B 
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he has never needed much persuasion to set himself 
up as an autocrat. What he fails as yet to understand 
is that Ireland is heartily sick of autocrats, and will 
take no more kindly to the dictatorship of the pro- 


letariat than to the dictatorship of the militarists. 
* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Unlike the Estey 
Organ Company, I am not in Mr. McKenna’s confidence, 
but if he is as shrewd in the affairs of Parliament as he 

is reputed to be in those of finance, he will almost certainly 
delay his reappearance at Westminster till the autumn. For 
one thing, he has yet to acquaint himself with the personnel 
and temper of the new Parliament—a very different institution 
from that of half-a-dozen years ago. In politics, according to 
Disraeli, two years are an eternity. More than two such 
eternities have come and gone since Mr. McKenna last sat in 
the Commons, and in the interval most things have changed— 
not least the general attitude towards that topsy-turvy con- 
ception of Government which, during the later years of the 
war, acclaimed its idol in the non-political business man pitch- 
forked into high political office. 

+ * * 

Does this superstition linger on in certain backwaters ? 
One seems to discern traces of it in the apology put forward on 
Mr. McKenna’s behalf that he has become a sort of indifferentist 
in politics, whose sole aim in joining the Government is to carry 
through some obscure plan of international finance with the 
object of salving Europe. Will his aid be accepted on such 
easy terms? Clearly what is contemplated is a reversion to 
the Geddes type of Minister, brought in ad hoc and holding 
himself fastidiously apart from the common traffic of affairs. 
If that is the programme, one may say without peering further 
into the future that its failure can be foreseen at the first obstacle 
—that is, at the by-election at which the prospective Chancellor 
must run, if he runs at all, as an avowed Conservative. 

* * * 

Doubtless all this is as clear to Mr. Baldwin as to the touchiest 
of his Die-hards. If he is still bent on exploiting Mr. McKenna’s 
services, it can only be (apart from a pious belief in their value) 
that he considers the capture of so considerable a prize from 
the Liberals to be good business. After all, the risks are slight 
—in other words, there is little danger of Mr. McKenna straining 
at the label of Toryism after swallowing what it covers, and 
perhaps equally little of a serious Die-hard mutiny against 
a convert whose coming in may have the effect of keeping Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain out—a vital consideration with the 
Youngerites—and who, besides, could not possibly be suspected 
of leanings towards Lloyd Georgeism. As for the by-election 
hazard, though that might mean a curtailed spell of office for 
the recruit, I submit that it need not stand in the way of his 
plan. By taking up his post just late enough, yet not too 
late, Mr. McKenna could get to work during the recess without 
troubling about a seat. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, a possible menace to the arrangement is the 
acknowledged success, combined with the undisguised am- 
bition, of the new Financial Secretary, who has been cleverly 
understudying for Mr. Baldwin this week on the Finance Bill. 
According to his friends, “‘ Jix’’ has come to stay. A little 
heavy-handed in his methods, and yet more so in his occasional 
verbal sallies, the latest runner-up strikes one as peculiarly 
in his right place in this slightly ponderous Ministry. Then 
why, as Sir John Simon wickedly asked the other night, should 
he make way for a half-and-half Free Trader? Observers 
have been sardonically impressed by the masterful man-in- 
possession air with which he repeatedly postponed inquiries 
relating to his prospective chief till such time as the latter 
can be present to answer for himself. As a Parliamentarian, 
the Financial Secretary would probably fix this event for 
what is sometimes called “an early day,” which, as everyone 
knows, is Parliament’s Greek Kalends. 

* * * 

In a session fertile and varied enough in its personal interests, 
yet curiously attenuated in its legislative attractions, I note 
one detail in which the new Parliament would seem to be 
subconsciously inviting a new chapter in procedure. Apart 
from the Bridgeman Indemnity Bill (an emergency measure) 
and the Finance Bill, which cannot be removed from the general 
control, not a single Government Bill has been considered 
important enough this year to be retained in committee of the 
whole House. Such a record of barrenness, so far as I can 
recall, is entirely without parallel. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF EUROPR 


1s crucial question underlying the feelen 
which have been passing between London and 
Paris this week is not whether France ang 
Great Britain can agree upon a joint reply to the German 
Note, nor even what the nature of that reply is to be, 
but whether the British Government is going to take 
the present opportunity of putting our relations with 
France once for all upon a rational and satisfactory 
footing. We are not certain that a satisfactory com. 
promise—even on the question of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr—is impossible, but we are quite certain 
that no compromise can be satisfactory unless it jg 
based upon a definite readjustment of the relationship 
between the two countries. The root of all our troubles 
is the fact that for four years past that relationship has 
been essentially false. Its falsity has been due partly 
to the peculiar and extremely un-English methods of 
Mr. Lloyd George and partly to a sentimental and 
exaggerated regard for the susceptibilities of our late 
Ally. But, whatever its cause, the fact itself is obvious, 
France has assumed the leadership of the Allied Powers 
and apparently believes, almost sincerely, that she has 
a moral right to dictate their joint policy towards 
Germany. In our minds and hearts we, in Great 
Britain, have never, of course, accepted that claim, but 
in words we have never disputed it. The inevitable 
result is a relationship which does not correspond to 
realities at all. 


It is this that must somehow be put right before 
there can be any hope of definitely settling any one of 
the vexed questions which are still at issue in Europe. 
We cannot even negotiate effectively with France 
upon the terms which at present are assumed in Paris. 
The position is intrinsically absurd. How absurd has 
been strikingly illustrated this week by various semi- 
official statements which have appeared in the Paris 
press. France, we are told, will consent to a joint reply 
provided it takes the form of a simple demand for the 
abandonment of passive resistance in the Ruhr; and 
thereafter she will be willing to discuss with us a new 
Reparations scheme, provided that the proposals put 
forward by M. Poincaré in January, and rejected by 
Mr. Bonar Law, are accepted as the basis of discussion, 
and that France is not asked to make any material 
concessions. The almost ludicrous impertinence of this 
attitude and these demands need not be resented ; but 
it must be noted, because it reveals so clearly the 
essential factor of the whole problem. It is we who 
are chiefly to blame. We have allowed France for so 
long to believe that we shall never oppose her policy 
openly and effectively that she now feels able to do and 
say exactly what she pleases. For four years we have 
been in effect the tool of French policy. We have made 
concession after concession and never asked a concession 
in return; with the result that the French nationalists 
have got what they wanted—namely, economic chaos 
in Germany—and naturally believe that we shall 
acquiesce, in fact if not in word, in anything they may 
choose to do. They have found that in dealing with 
Great Britain intransigence pays; and who therefore 
can blame them if they are now more intransigent 
than ever ? 

Unless Great Britain is to withdraw altogether, as 
America has done, from the affairs of Continental 
Europe—and that is now impossible—she must take 
her natural position. And her natural position is that 
of definite and acknowledged leadership. It is not 8 
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ion of aspiring to or coveting that position ; it is 
imply that in existing circumstances any other position 
gust be unnatural and lead only to further misunder- 
standings and confusion. Great Britain is now, and for 
adecade or so at least must remain, incomparably the 
greatest Power in Europe. Even if we wished to play 
second fiddle to France, it would in practice be merely 
a foolish and ineffective pretence, obscuring the realities 
of the European situation and therefore postponing the 
of settlement and reconstruction. We have, 

to say the least, no love for “ prestige” policies ; but it 
seems to us that at the present moment the restoration 
of British prestige in Europe is the prime necessity— 
more important even than getting the French and the 
Germans to face each other across a table, for without 
adequate authority Great Britain cannot ensure that 
conversations will lead to any concrete result whatever. 


There is no getting away from this question of pres- 
tige; for it is the practical mainspring of French policy. 
When the Germans in the war used gas the Allies were 
obliged to use gas as the only alternative to submission ; 
and if France claims, as she is now claiming, the diplo- 
matic hegemony of Europe, we must enforce our 
counterclaim to that position—as the only alternative 
tosubmission. At the opening of the Peace Conference 
in 1919 there occurred a prolonged and most instructive 
struggle over the question of what was to be the official 
language of the Conference. M. Clemenceau fought 
with an almost incredible bitterness and tenacity for 
the supremacy of the French language, and especially 
for the claim that the French text of the Treaty should 
be the sole “‘ official’ text ; and it was only the un- 
yielding attitude of President Wilson, representing a 
hundred million English-speaking people, that forced 
M. Clemenceau eventually to consent to the admission 
of the English language on terms of equality with the 
French. The incident, utterly trivial in itself, threw a 
flood of light on the mentality of French politicians ; 
and it is that mentality, rather than any particular 
French interest, political or economic, that obstructs 
& settlement to-day. It is useless to offer further 
concessions, or to construct elaborate schemes of 
compromise until we have faced the fundamental issue— 
which is, whether the proper and reasonable authority 
of Great Britain is or is not to be recognised. The 
position at present seems to be that if Great Britain 
behaves herself and admits that France has been right 
all along, the French Government will graciously allow 
her to take part in the negotiations which will follow 
upon the inevitable German surrender in the Ruhr! 
That is not a material exaggeration of the attitude 
which is adopted by practically the whole of the French 

inspired *’ press. To realise its artificiality and its 
absurdity it is only necessary to consider what we 
should have thought of it ten or twenty years ago. 
The British Government is, no doubt, right to explore, 
as It has been doing this week, every possibility of 
agreement or compromise, but sooner or later it will 
have to face the necessity of challenging the whole 
attitude of France, and in the process using perhaps 
Some very hard words. 

We believe, as we have said, in the possibility of a 
Perfectly satisfactory compromise, even on the difficult 
question of the French occupation of the Ruhr ; for if 
mee will evacuate, Germany is willing to offer 

pledges ” quite as concrete and much more valuable, 
and is not likely to make any bones about a formal 
Surrender ” of her last weapon once a settlement is 
yin sight. She means business far too seriously 


to withhold any concession to French amour propre that 
she can make with safety. For France, however, to 
expect Great Britain to endorse any demand for an 
unconditional abandonment of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr is palpably ridiculous. That the French 
should evacuate the Ruhr and permit the resuscitation 
of German industry at the earliest possible moment is a 
major and an urgent British interest. If the Germans 
were to surrender, the prospects of evacuation would be 
indefinitely postponed. It would, indeed, if such a 
procedure could be imagined, be well worth our while 
to subsidise the German workmen in the Ruhr to 
maintain their resistance. Yet France invites us 
actually to demand the abandonment of that resistance. 
How is it possible to come to terms on the basis of such 
extravagantly conflicting points of view ? 

What we hope for, therefore, from Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Curzon—for the Prime Minister has not yet earned 
the right to be regarded as the sole arbiter of British 
policy—is not cleverness, but firmness. The issue 
is a matter, not of wits, but of morale. If 
we can get France to agree to negotiations, so much the 
better ; but what is infinitely more important is to get 
her—and that, we fear, means oblige her—to abandon 
her tacit claim to dictate the destiny of Europe. For 
until that claim has been abandoned, quite definitely, 
there cannot possibly be any real or lasting settlement. 
Another patched-up agreement, @ la Lloyd George, 
would be utterly worthless, ending inevitably, as all 
Mr. Lloyd George’s agreements ended—in confusion 
worse-confounded. Great Britain is to-day the natural 
leader of Europe. There is no desire, we believe, in 
any quarter in this country to assert a claim to any such 
position, nor is it at all necessary that we should do so 
formally, still less with any bombast. But it is of 
urgent importance, at this moment, that we should 
dispute any rival claim with unmistakable emphasis 
and decision. A fact to be grasped clearly is that the 
French, foolish as we may think their policy has been, 
are not fools. They will go on bluffing exactly as long 
as we allow them to, and no longer. They have shown 
often enough that they know how to recognise the 
inevitable. If the British Government acts as it should 
act they will make perhaps a final shriek of protest, and 
then—for the first time since the armistice—they will 
begin to talk sense. Till then no bargain with them can 
be worth the minutes in which it is recorded. 


ANOTHER FALLEN IDOL 


VERY dictator has his day, but his day in Southern 
E Europe is generally a short one. M. Stambuliski, 
the world was beginning to think, might prove 

the exception to the rule. He had enjoyed a far longer 
spell of power in Bulgaria than had M. Venizelos in Greece, 
or than we expect Signor Mussolini to enjoy in Italy. 
He had scotched, if not killed, his enemies at home, and he 
was regarded with general favour abroad. A month or 
so ago he was to all outward appearance well set. But 
those who saw below the surface knew that he was taking 
big risks—he knew it himself well enough—and though 
we may be startled by the suddenness and weight of 
the blow that has knocked him down, there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact of his fall. It is just possible, of 
course, that he may succeed even now in picking himself 
up. The situation is obscure; it is not certain, as we 
write, where he is or what he is doing, or even whether he 
is alive, and we shall not waste ink in guessing at his chances. 
This much, however, we venture to predict, that, even if 
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he should recover his grip on Bulgaria, it will be a weaker 
grip. The forces against him are formidable. Not only 
will he have his work cut out to deal with his domestic 
enemies, but he will have lost, and he will not find it easy 
to regain, something which is vital to a dictator—the 
prestige of unbroken success to inspire confidence in his 
own friends and in foreign States. The coup d’état of last 
Saturday was not a mere Putsch to make newspaper copy ; 
it has put the Balkans once more into the melting-pot. 
The causes of the revolution are not far to seek. It was 
the natural outcome of the character and the policy of 
M. Stambuliski. M. Stambuliski had many of the qualities 
of leadership which his country and his time demanded. 
He was a strong man and a daring man. He was clever 
without being subtle, and sincere in his aims without being 
over-scrupulous in his methods. That should have stood 
him in good stead, for, as Bacon observed, “‘there be not 
two more fortunate properties than to have a little of the 
fool and not too much of the honest.” But it seems that 
M. Stambuliski either fell short of or exceeded the right 
amount of folly and honesty. He, like the dictators in 
Russia, embarked deliberately on a course that meant the 
raising of enemies. But he failed to calculate so nicely 
as did the Russians how far it was safe to go, or to be as 
ruthless as they were in securing his own position. Apart 
altogether from any deficiencies in himself, it must be 
admitted that the task he set himself was more difficult than 
that of the Bolsheviks. Both joined battle with the bour- 
geoisie, but whereas Lenin’s army was the whole proletariat, 
Stambuliski’s was only a part of it. The new democracy 
in Bulgaria was shaped in the interests of the peasants. 
The Agrarian Party is a jealous party which has always 
set its own rights and its own interests first, and has never 
cared or never known how to distinguish between its real 
enemies and its potential friends among the townsmen. . 
“Our adversary,” said M. Stambuliski in a speech to 
his supporters last year, “is the capital, the centre of 
hucksters and party caucuses which have vowed us 
implacable hatred. ... But we must not forget that 
the greater part of the population of Sofia are workers, 
sons of toil, organised in Unions. We have no grudge 
against this population; our fury is directed against the 
city of profiteers and the hateful oligarchy that makes 
of Sofia another Sodom and Gomorrah.” This sounds 
very well; but unfortunately the Agrarian Party has not 
confined its fury to war-profiteers and greedy middlemen 
and reactionary politicians. It has blown hot on all 
“* black-coats ”’—lawyers and doctors, journalists and pro- 
fessors, shopkeepers and industrialists. It has gone even 
further than that, and by its treatment of the Communists 
has bitterly antagonised workmen and intellectuals who 
have no more love for Sodom and Gomorrah than 
has the whitest-souled Agrarian. The result has been a 
class war of a peculiar character—a war of the peasant 
class against the town class. The town class, however, 
has not been united, for the Communist Party has not 
made common cause with the bourgeoisie, and M. Stam- 


buliski has, in fact, divided his energies between attacks 


on two sets of opponents. These attacks, no doubt, 
seemed highly satisfactory to the Agrarians—at any rate, 
up to last week—but they hardly amounted to anything 
remarkable in the way of a domestic policy. The most 
notable measure carried out by the Stambuliski Government 
was, of course, the Compulsory Labour Service Act, which 
we described in these columns a few weeks ago. It was 
inspired in the main by high motives—though to some of 
its supporters its principal attraction was evidently the 
opportunity it offered of humbling the hated townsmen. 
It has resulted in some useful work being done for the 
development of Bulgaria, but at a cost which makes it a 
doubtful economic proposition, and it is not certain that 
even M. Stambuliski would have made a permanent 
institution of it. For the rest, there has been, as in Russia 
and Poland and Roumania and elsewhere, a distribution 


of land to the peasants, and various measures directed 
in the interests, real or supposed, of the countryside againg 
professional or political opponents. M. Stambuliski 
attempted to cut the lawyers’ claws, quarrelled with the 
University of Sofia over a simplification of the alphabet, 
tried and imprisoned the war-mongers who had tried anj 
imprisoned him in the days of King Ferdinand. He alg 
harried the Communists with unflagging ardour, and 
finally rigged a General Election last April so effectually as 
to give the Agrarian Party 215 out of 245 seats. He may 
have been justified in much, or in all, that he did; we ar 
not discussing that here. We are only explaining some of 
the reasons why a large and varied assortment of his 
victims turned on him with such enthusiasm last week. 

But there were other reasons also which conduced to M., 
Stambuliski’s fall. If his home policy was persecution, 
his foreign policy was peace, and a great many of his oppo. 
nents were no more pleased with peace than with persecu- 
tion. To us, of course, M. Stambuliski was a godsend, 
Here was a statesman, master of one of the vanquished 
countries, who bore no malice for the harsh terms we forced 
on him by the Treaty of Neuilly ; who resisted the tempta- 
tion to retrieve some of Bulgaria’s losses by intrigue 
against us at Moscow or Angora; who showed himself 
eager for good relations with his Balkan neighbours ; who 
was actually prepared to work hand in hand with the 
hereditary enemy at Belgrade. All this was more than 
we could have expected and more, indeed, than we deserved. 
The substantial reduction of Bulgaria’s reparations bill was 
a small price to pay for such solid looking guarantees of 
peace. But M. Stambuliski’s pacific policy was dangerous 
to himself, carried as it was to extreme lengths. He did 
what no Bulgarian Premier had ever done before in setting 
his face against his kinsmen over the border, and agreeing 
with the Serbian Government on joint action in suppressing 
the insurgent bands in Macedonia. That attitude un- 
doubtedly helped to his fall, whether or not the Macedonian 
leaders were actively implicated in last Saturday’s coup at 
Sofia. And still another blow to his reputation was the 
bargain at Lausanne, by which Karagatch (formerly 
Bulgarian territory) was presented by Greece to Turkey and 
Bulgaria’s hope of an A®gean corridor once more inde- 
finitely postponed. For this, it is true, not M. Stambu- 
liski is to blame, but the Allied Powers, who have shame- 
lessly refused, out of complaisance to the Greeks, to fulfil 
their solemn promise to the Bulgars of an unrestricted 
economic outlet to the sea. But the odium falls inevitably 
on the man whose policy seems to have made Bulgarian 
rights a bagatelle to the statesmen of Europe. A dictator 
who obtains for his country all the kicks and none of the 
ha’pence may be a virtuous and even a wise man, but he 
will not be a national hero. 

There, then, are the causes that have brought the idol 
to the ground. His feet were, after all, of clay. M. 
Stambuliski was a despot who overreached himself, as 
every despot will in the end. He was, according to his 
lights, a benevolent despot, but his benevolence was lop- 
sided ; there was too little of it at home and too much of it 
abroad. His attempt to make his peasantry supreme was 
too daring—or, rather, the experiment was framed on too 
narrow lines. We do not suppose that the eclipse of the 
Agrarian Party will be more than temporary, for the 
peasant democracy is too powerful an element in Bulgaria 
to be kept down for long. But when it rises again, whether 
it be next week or next year, it will have to mend its ways: 
It may be supreme on one condition—that it conciliates 
the other sections of the community instead of treading on 
their necks. That, however, is for the future. To-day, 
we fear, there is no question of conciliation. There may be 
civil war, if the Agrarians are strong enough. If they are 
not, there will be a sullen and precarious peace—with or 
without reprisals, according as the new Government 1s 
wise or foolish. So far as the outside world is concerned, 
the new Government has lost no time in assuring us that it 
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intends to carry on the peaceful policy of its predecessor. 
There is no reason at present to disbelieve it, and no reason 
to believe it. We can only wait and see. But nobody will 
be deceived into thinking that the revolution means no 
. We knew where we were with M. Stambuliski’s 

ia of yesterday, and were pretty well—perhaps too 
well—satisfied with it. The Bulgaria of to-morrow, even 
should it be M. Stambuliski’s again, will be an unknown 
tity—which is to say, a new danger spot in the Near 
fast. Europe buries another dictatorship and with it 


another Balkan hope. 


THE RETURN TO SWEATING 


HE fury of destruction by which, one after another, 
T the reforms of the “ reconstruction” period are 
being swept away has found its latest expression 
in the Trade Boards Bill now before Parliament. After 
decades of agitation the principle of the legal minimum 
wage found a very scanty and hesitating recognition in 
the Trade Boards Act of 1909. Its admitted success, 
ite very cautious administration, led to the Act of 
1918, the first of the important measures of reconstruction. 
There seemed at last a prospect that Boards equipped with 
adequate powers would be set up for all the trades in 
which organisation was not strong enough to permit of 
bargaining on even terms. The doom of the “ sweater” 
seemed to have been definitely pronounced, and hardly 
a voice was raised in protest. 

It is true that the 1918 Act placed wide powers, either 
to extend or restrict the Acts and to help or hamper the 
working of the Trade Boards, in the hands of the Minister 
of Labour, and that successive Ministers have shown 
themselves more and more unfriendly to the Trade Board 
system. But in the first flush of reconstruction a good 
deal was done, and the Acts were extended to cover about 
six times as many workers as before the war. Not until 
the coming of the slump were there signs of widespread 
hostility. But then certain groups of employers—not by 
any means all employers—made a dead set at the minimum 
wage system, and used every effort to secure the total 
repeal of the Acts. The Cave Committee, on whose Report 
the present Bill is founded, was the result of these efforts. 

In the parallel case of agriculture the assault was 
successful. The Agricultural Wages Board was abolished, 
and in its place was set a quite unworkable system of 
Conciliation Committees, whose failure can be measured 
by the fact that in the great majority of counties they 
have not succeeded in fixing, much less in enforcing, any 
tate of wages at all. Complete abolition of the Trade 
Boards, at least at a single blow, was regarded as imprac- 
ticable; but the Government and its advisers set out to 
get as near as they could to this desirable consummation 
of laisser faire economics. If the new Trade Boards Bill 
18 passed, there will be nothing, as far as we can see, to 
Prevent the complete disappearance of the whole Trade 

itd system during the next few years. We do not say 
Positively that this will occur; indeed, we feel assured 
that it will not be suffered. But this is clearly the object 
of the Bill, and at the least its passage will result in a very 
great diminution in the number of the Boards and in the 
powers and effectiveness of those which survive. 

Th the first place, there is nothing to prevent the entire 
ee of the inspectorate. All the world knows 

t industrial legislation only begins to be effective when 
Proper Provisicn is made for ensuring, by inspection, 

t it is carried out. The Trade Board staff has already 
the Spry down in the interests of “economy”; under 
and th the ispectors can be dispensed with altogether, 

eir duties transferred to other officers, such as the 
TY inspectors, who have already far too much to do. 
amalgamation of the two services might be worth 


Considering if an adequate staff were available; but 


transference, under present conditions, would merely mean 
that the work of Trade Board inspection would not get 
done at all. Possibly this is the intention; at any rate, 
it fits in with the proposal to take all cases of violation of 
Trade Board rates, except the general minimum rates, 
out of the hands of the inspectors, and to leave them wholly 
in the hands of the workers concerned. 

Even supporters of the Bill seem to be a little shocked 
by the enormity of this proposal, which goes beyond even 
the reactionary Cave Report. In the past all rates fixed 
by Trade Boards have been legally binding on employers, 
and violation has been punishable by fine after prosecution 
conducted by the inspector on behalf of the Minister of 
Labour. It is true that of late the Minister has strongly 
discouraged prosecution; but at least the power has 
remained in reserve. Now it is proposed to confine the 
old procedure to cases of violation of a general minimum 
rate. In all other cases, the worker is to be left to sue the 
employer on his own behalf—which in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred he will either not dare or not know how to 
do. Alternatively, the worker will have the pleasure of 
accepting whatever the employer chooses to pay, without 
regard to the rates fixed by the Board. It is no answer to 
say that Trade Unions can take up these cases for their 
members, for in the Trade Board industries a very large 
proportion of the workers are unorganised, and many 
of those who are will be afraid to appeal to their Trade 
Unions. 

The Bill, indeed, while it nominally leaves the Trade 
Boards with power to fix varying rates of wages for different 
grades of workers, really seeks to confine their authority 
wholly to the enforcement of general minimum rates for 
men, women and juveniles. The argument is that the 
duty of the Boards is simply to prevent the absolute 
sweating of the lowest paid grade of workers in each 
industry, and that the enforcement of any rates higher 
than this general minimum for superior grades of workers 
is undesirable. But it is surely obvious that other grades 
besides the very lowest may need protection, and that to 
restrict each Board to a single minimum for each sex 
will take away even the power to prevent “ sweating” in 
the narrow sense of the term. If only one rate can be 
fixed, it must be put very low indeed in order to meet 
the case of the lowest grade of labour in the cheapest 
district. Rates fixed on such terms will utterly fail to 
protect the great majority of workers in the trades to 
which they are supposed to apply. At a blow, the majority 
will be removed altogether from the effective scope of 
the Acts. 

We do not suggest that Trade Boards ought to fix 
binding rates for every grade of labour in an industry 
to which the Act applies, wholly without regard to the 
ability of the workers concerned to look after their own 
interests. But, if one or two Boards have gone too far 
in fixing rates, that is no reason at all for depriving all 
the Boards of powers essential to their main object. The 
Minister of Labour can always disallow a rate, and that 
is the right way of dealing with the exceptional case. 
The experience both of the Trade Boards and of wartime 
wage tribunals shows clearly that the fixing of one general 
minimum rate is almost useless, What is required is an 
elastic system of fixing varying grade rates for different 
occupations within an industry. The existing Acts give 
this power; the Bill would virtually take it away by 
depriving the grade rates of their legal force. 

It may be answered that one of the objections made 
above is met by the possibility, provided for in the Bill, 
of fixing different general minimum rates for different 
districts. But this power was in the Act of 1909, and the 
almost unanimous opinion of those experienced in Trade 
Board work is against it, save in a very few exceptional 
cases. National rates have been found the best means of 
levelling up the worst districts to a more tolerable standard, 
and also of making the Acts operate fairly as between 
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firm and firm. If all pay a common minimum for the 
same class of work, the charge of unfair discrimination 
cannot be made. And, in any case, the power to set up 
district committees to fix district rates ought to remain 
in the hands of the Trade Board. It is an added offence 
in the Bill that it gives this power to the Minister of Labour, 
and gives it him, moreover, in respect of all trades and 
not merely, as was suggested by the Cave Committee, in 
the distributive and retail making-up trades. 

Enough has been said to show that the Bill aims at 
destroying at least half the effectiveness of those Boards 
whose survival it permits. But how many Boards will 
survive at all if it becomes law? Hitherto, it has been 
possible to constitute a Board either on account of the 
existence of ‘‘ sweating ”’ in a trade, or because no effective 
machinery exists for the settlement of wages and conditions. 
The two circumstances often, but not always, co-exist. 
If the Bill passes, Boards will only be operative where 
both conditions are satisfied. There must be both 
““ sweating”? (or the likelihood of “sweating” if the 
Board is abolished) and lack of organisation ; and, if either 
condition is lacking, there is clear direction to the Minister 
of Labour to wind up the Board. He is, moreover, sole 
judge of the question whether its abolition is likely to 
lead to a return to “sweated” wages. Thus, if either 
wages or organisation improve as the result of the work 
of a Trade Board, the Board is at once to be threatened 
with extinction. Clearly, much depends on how this 
power is in fact exercised. It would be reasonable, we 
agree, to abolish a Trade Board if both wages and organisa- 
tion so improved as to destroy all fear of a return to 
sweated conditions; but this can be done almost cer- 
tainly with the full consent of the parties, without any 
fresh legislation. In face of the attitude adopted of late 
by the Ministry of Labour, we cannot but anticipate that 
the passing of the Bill will be speedily followed by 
the disappearance of the majority of the Boards now 
in operation. 

In all the succession of destructive measures proposed 
during the past three years, we cannot recall a single 
Bill more stupidly reactionary than this. The legal mini- 
mum wage for sweated trades might surely have been 
spared, even in the holocaust of reform legislation in which 
our rulers are indulging. But, apparently, we must go 
back to Malthus and Ricardo even in this, under the influence 
of the modern economists who are so busily rediscovering 
the iron laws of the dismal science. What the Manchester 
School thought some generations ago England is to think 
to-morrow. It is amazing, it is even difficult to realise, 
that the principle of the legal minimum wage is subject 
still to such assaults, that we are in danger of undoing 
not merely the post-war measures of reconstruction, but 
even measures which were soundly orthodox before the 
war. Everyone seemed to agree that the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909 was a success, that its limitations arose from 
its pioneering and experimental character, and that its 
speedy extension in scope was a foregone conclusion. The 
Act of 1918 was not a hasty improvisation, enacted in the 
first flush of “* reconstructive ” enthusiasm ; it was passed 
during the war, on a basis of ripe pre-war experience, 
as the logical continuation of the Act of 1909. But now 
we are asked virtually to scrap the lot; for we cannot 
regard the present Bill in any other light than as a disguised 
measure of complete repeal. 

Of course, this new mood will not last. Neither Govern- 
ments, nor employers, nor even professional economists 
will remain permanently in their present condition of 
panic-stricken reaction, or find lasting comfort in the 
new Ricardianism. The danger is that, while the panic 
lasts, they may undo the reforms of a generation. Possibly, 
the Trade Boards Acts would be the better for some 
amendment. But it certainly is much better to let them 
alone than to risk their whole future by hasty changes 
made under the influence of panic. 





PRESIDENT HARDING IN THE 
TOILS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HERE can hardly be, in the world of affairs, , 

more curious fact than this: that in the yea 
1928, wherever one goes in the United States, 

groups of people debate, with undiminished Vivacity, 
America’s relation to Europe and the League of Nations, 
while, so far as one can judge, the political leaders jy 
Washington are fervently wishing that the League, and 
even the World Court, had never been heard of. The 
situation altogether is singularly confused, and singularly 
interesting to the student of popular government. ’ 

The President and his party are, plainly, in a mesh of 
difficulty, tightened considerably since the end of February 
when, without notice and in the last days of the session, 
Mr. Harding sent to the Senate the scheme of the Inter. 
national Court, accompanied by a strong and unusually 
simple recommendation. He knew, of course, that it 
stood no chance of acceptance by the expiring Senate; 
but even Mr. Harding, suffering as he then was a painful 
humiliation over the Ship Subsidy Bill, could hardly 
have expected the Republican leaders merely to set his 
appeal aside. Senator Lodge, however, remains inexorable, 
For him the Court is the League, and the League is still 
Woodrow Wilson. And so long as that is so, and he 
retains his power in the Senate, Mr. Harding will plead 
in vain for a return to the orthodox American doctrine 
of co-operation with Europe through fulfilment of the 
plan for which the Republicans themselves have stood 
for twenty years. The President, aware since the Wash- 
ington Conference that the policy of isolation was an 
illusion, saw in the World Court what he hoped was a 
first necessary step towards the recovery by America of 
her rightful place among the Powers. The Press, with the 
exception of W. R. Hearst and his allies, was sympathetic, 
especially after the Senate had declined to discuss the 
project. Mr. Harding, after two months of listening, 
declared: ‘‘ Not since I have been President has there 
been in connection with any great question of public 
policy so impressive a demonstration of substantially 
unified opinion.” And yet nothing is more undeniable 
than that the announcement of the President’s stand on 
the Court has, as the Americans say, split the Republican 
party wide open. It is a remarkable spectacle of power- 
lessness and confusion. 

Mr. Harding’s difficulties began immediately after the 
Washington Conference on the limitation of armaments. 
That gathering, despite its appearance of success, did 
actually less than nothing in America for the Administra- 
tion. The popular effect of American initiative was 
quickly forgotten, and the average American, if he recalled 
the Conference at all, did so without any tenderness. He 
noted that the treaties had not been ratified, that the 
armaments budget showed no signs of reduction, and 
that prominent Republicans were engaged in denouncing 
both the naval agreement and the Four Power Pact. 
In a word, the effort towards a Harding-Hughes initiative 
has worked to the detriment of the Republican Administra- 
tion, and so, beyond all doubt, has the timid, or non- 
existent, foreign policy of the State Department under 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes. 

That part of the American public which takes an active 
interest in Europe was, naturally, troubled by the drift 
of affairs after the failure of the London Conference last 
December and the manifest determination of the Poincare 
Government to occupy the Ruhr. Senator Borah, 4s 
usual the first man in Washington to start a project, 
threw out the idea of an economic conference for European 
settlement—to be convened, of course, by the American 
President. The public began to show interest, and the 
Administration, in consequence, to be somewhat em- 
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Mr. Borah was induced to drop his proposal 
by an assurance that Washington was actually moving 
towards the aim he had in view, and then, at the end of 
ist year, the Secretary of State made public the proposal 
that the United States should take part in an independent 
assessment of German resources. As the suggestion had 
already been made, and turned down, some weeks earlier, 
certain opponents of the Government remarked that Mr. 
Hughes had, appropriately enough, made his announce- 
ment in the course of a speech before the Historical Society ! 
Since that date Mr. Hughes has remained wholly in the 
background ; the crisis of Europe has developed from the 
Ruhr with the Washington Government standing outside 
the discussion, while Mr. Harding has endeavoured to 
make a fresh start for America’s re-entry by urging the 
adoption of the International Court. 

The domestic situation thus created is without precedent. 
Mr. Harding seeks to commend the Court by insisting 
that it does not lead, by any door, into the League of 
Nations. The anti-league Republicans, needless to say, 
take pains to remind nim that the Court has been framed 
under the Covenant and therefore does not exist apart 
from it. The Wilson Democrats rejoice because they 
cannot see how a Republican Administration, if it accepts 
the Court, can keep up the vexatious and absurd pretence 
of acting as though no League of Nations existed. The 
dichard isolationists are apparently still confident. They 
want to see the last vestige of the ‘“‘ Wilson League ” 
destroyed ; they insist that President Harding’s triumph 
in 1920 was an anti-League victory, and they do not believe 
that, when the campaign issues of 1924 come to be defined, 
the Republican managers will risk the unity of the party 
by identifying it with what remains of the Versailles 
settlement. In the meantime, Mr. Harding is being made 
to realise that the directors of the party machine are still 
in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. A few 
weeks ago there was issued by the Republican National 
Committee, over the signature of its chairman,.Mr. Adams, 
a manifesto designed to nullify the President’s letters 
and speeches on behalf of the World Court; a document 
so flagrantly disloyal that Mr. Hughes, for the President, 
made haste to secure its recall. The incident is sympto- 
matic of an impossible state of affairs in the Republican 
ranks, The American public sees the President, aided 
by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover, his two most important 
Cabinet members, and backed by a rapidly growing volume 
of opinion in the business world, seeking ways of ending 
the isolation of the United States, while the men who are 
supposed to be directing the Republican strategy and 
shaping the issues of next year’s presidential campaign 
seize one opportunity after another of making the White 
House look ridiculous. 

The question, in these circumstances, may well be 
asked : What, then, of the national vote next year? Will 
the party leaders try once again to keep the international 
issue out of the election, as, seemingly, they are trying to 
blanket the overwhelming domestic issue of Prohibition ? 
The answer, on present evidence, is that they will; and, 
moreover, that in all probability they will compel the 
President to come into line (which means, in this instance, 
refusing to take a line) before the programmes of the 
nominating conventions are made up next June. 

This last sentence seems to imply an expectation of Mr. 
Harding’s renomination. That is so. The general assump- 
tion is that Mr. Harding will be a candidate for a second 
term. He has caused his intention to be made known, 
and, as a matter of ordinary procedure, a president can 
effect his own nomination. The party leaders will, at 
almost any cost, avoid the confession of failure which is 
implied in the setting aside of the reigning President ; 
and in the present instance there is the danger of a revolt 
in the West. This danger tells in favour of Mr. Harding. 
The Republicans cannot think of exchanging him for a 
candidate coming from the Eastern States, for the centre 


of power in America is moving steadily westward. But, 
on the other hand, they would not dream of giving the 
official nomination to a western Progressive so called— 
a politician such as Senator Borah, who, while arousing 
the enthusiasm of the more radical wing, is an incalculable 
quantity and by temperament a perpetual free-lance of 
the opposition. By virtue, then, of party habit, and of 
an unmanageable set of circumstances, the Republicans 
appear to be committed to President Harding, who carries 
the burden of an Administration more devoid of purpose 
and achievement than any within living memory. It is 
an astonishing outlook, and all the more so because the 
only American citizen now coming to be thought of as 
the next President of the United States is Mr. Henry 
Ford. Few people imagine that he can obtain the Demo- 
cratic nomination. If this were attempted, there would 
be a greater concentration of the financial and industrial 
interests than that organised to defeat Bryan on his sensa- 
tional appearance in 1896. Nor is there any recent example 
of victory for a third-party candidate—the position to 
which, though without enthusiasm, the Hearst Press 
has assigned Mr. Ford. The party system in America is 
admittedly a gigantic unreality ; but it will hold against 
any independent political leader who could be named 
to-day. The disturbing fact is that Henry Ford is not 
a political leader. He is a unique person, identified by 
every American voter with a domestic convenience that 
has become a national necessity. 


TISSUE CULTURE 


NE may shave a slice of skin from one part of the 
body and transplant it to another. This particular 
surgical feat, called skin-grafting, introduces us 

to the truth that parts of the body have a local life, not 
without some measure of independence: for that scrap of 
skin is alive whilst it is being carefully conveyed from one 
site to another, perhaps in a second individual. Not yet 
have I forgotten how a young medical student received this 
idea of the local life of the parts of the body, and the possi- 
bilities which it involves. If we urban products were not 
so far from Nature, if each of us in childhood had tended a 
few plants, and thus made practical acquaintance with 
the plasticity of living things, and the mobility of the lines 
between individuality and community, and if, amid all the 
nugatory rubbish we were taught at school, we had learnt 
that all life is one, and that the laws of life are the laws of 
all life—then, perhaps, medical students might bring to 
medical problems a sounder philosophy than hitherto, and 
medical practice, broad based upon our Nature’s will, 
would profit accordingly. 

If a fragment of skin can be kept alive, in isolation, for a 
minute, why not for an hour or a day, and, if skin, why not 
a scrap of muscular or glandular tissue? We know what 
are the needs of the life of any part of the body of a many- 
celied animal: it must have air and water and nutriment. 
If we supply these to it when it is no longer a part of the 
body, why should it not survive? Experimentally, such 
survival of isolated tissues can be readily achieved in many 
instances. If we are dealing with the tissues of a warm- 
blooded animal, we may reasonably expect that they will 
require the temperature of the blood, and when that need 
is met, we attain further success. Malaria is a rare disease 
in Edinburgh, and I well remember being awakened in the 
middle of the night, as I had requested, when in residence 
at the Royal Infirmary there, in order to see the fight 
between malaria parasites and white blood cells on a 
suitably warmed stage under the microscope. Before one’s 
eyes were living, fighting cells which had been evolved 
from and had been part of the body of a man. If we desire 
to maintain in isolation the life of a large fragment of 
tissue, however, the provision of warmth will not suffice. 
We must continue to perfuse a nutrient fluid through the 
tissue, or organ, so as to feed and oxygenate it, and even, 
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perhaps, to remove its waste products; and again we 
achieve success. One more recollection of what was a 
revelation ; that of an excised heart, of a frog, lying in my 
hand, pulsating until it died; and perhaps enough will 
have been said to acquaint the reader with the kind of 
suggestions, theoretical and practical, romantic and gro- 
tesque, lovely and bizarre, which this inquiry adumbrates. 

The modern study of tissue culture dates from about the 
year 1907, and if we remember the war, we may fairly say 
that the whole subject is only in its infancy. Very few 
men, in all the world, have as yet done any work upon it ; 
though its importance, as I have tried to suggest by the 
impressionistic method of my introduction, is evidently 
incalculable. For here we are on the way towards learning 
what we understand so little, and need to understand so 
much—the relation between the parts of the living body ; 
or, again, towards learning somewhat of the laws and 
conditions of growth, one of the fundamental phenomena 
of life, and of development, a phenomenon only less funda- 
mental. Whilst thus we learn and wonder, we cannot but 
speculate as to the semi-fabulous prospects of the control 
and dissection, the impious manipulation and bedevilment, 
or the god-like creation and recreation of living beings, 
which are evidently implicit in our observations. 

Amongst the first tissues to study must be embryonic 
tissues. We may isolate the tiny mass of cells that is to 
become the heart or the liver of a chicken, for instance ; 
provide it with artificial arrangements for its nourishment, 
warmth, aeration, watering and cleansing; and watch 
its growth. The cinematograph may usefully be employed 
to record the visual appearance of the phenomena, and time 
may be juggled with, very usefully, as in the now familiar 
accelerated moving pictures of the growth of plants. Here, 
indeed, is a new method of immense importance to the 
science of embryology, which studies the individual develop- 
ment of the many-celled living creature, from the single cell 
as and in which all such creatures begin, on to its myriad- 
celled adult form. We have to observe not only the multi- 
plication of the young cells, whereby the one becomes many, 
and the small becomes large, but also their differentiation ; 
not only growth, but also development. And whilst we 
study normal cell-differentiation and development, we 
cannot but also study the innumerable abnormalities, 
errors, morbidities of development: whence we are later 
led to the idea that, as cells may undergo differentiation, 
from simple, primitive, quickly-growing forms, to the 
varied, highly-specialised types which minute anatomy 
reveals, culminating in the nerve cell, which cannot multi- 
ply—so we may recognise conditions in which the process 
is reversed, and the specialised cell, the product of differenti- 
ation, returns, reverts, is degraded (?) to the more primitive, 
easily multiplying ancestral type. Here we note that the 
nerve cell never thus reverts: it has climbed so high as to 
have lost even the possibility of performing the more 
primitive processes. This is well for it and us, since tumours 
of nerve cells are unknown and doubtless always will be ; 
but it is also ill, for the nerve cell has the defects of its 
qualities, and, since it cannot multiply, involves us in the 
fact, my male reader, that our brains cannot grow ; whilst 
the stupid hair on our chins will even grow for a little while 
after we are dead. The observation is not flippant ; it most 
forcibly indicates the relation between power of indefinite 
multiplication and primitiveness of cell-type. 

In some people, when the skin has been cut and heals, 
the scar goes on growing. The condition is called cheloid 
or keloid. The skin cells concerned in the necessary and 
wonderful process of repair, which involves a just measure 
of cell multiplication under the stimulus of injury, do not 
stop when their work is done, but go on, even to the extent 
of being a very serious nuisance or worse. They seem to 
have reverted to a lower type—perhaps because they have 
not been subjected to suitable control by the cells of the 
tissues around them. 

That last clause expresses a most important concept, 
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which we owe to tissue culture. Not long before the war 
the French experimenter, Champy, found the effect of 
one tissue on the differentiation of another; whence, 
observe, we may perhaps infer the probable consequences 
of withdrawal or failure of control, which might include a 
reversion to the undifferentiated, indefinitely growing type 
on the part of the cells formerly controlled. In his Pringi. 
ples of General Physiology, p. 25, 1915, Sir William Bayliss 
discussed this work of Champy and noted its significance 
in connection with malignant growths. This most promis- 
ing work has been followed up, as well it might. Apart 
from any medical application at all, it gives us new concepts 
of the manner in which the living creature is one despite, or 
because of, its cellular multiplicity. The former teaching, 
as regards any animal with a nervous system, was that 
integration was achieved solely thereby; the brain and 
spinal cord, or central nervous system, was the central 
integrator, through which (and also, in us, for which) the 
whole body was indeed made whole. But when Professors 
E. H. Starling and W. M. Bayliss, now nearly twenty years 
ago, discovered the “ hormone,” as they called it, the 
chemical summoner, produced in the bowel, at the proper 
stage in digestion of the food, sent to the pancreas and 
summoning the pancreatic secretion for its services in the 
next stage of digestion, they gave us a leading new idea 
the importance of which we have even yet scarcely begun 
to realise. Properly, I should have written here first on 
hormones and then on the idea which is my present concern, 
but time is so important just now, when new researches 
are to be initiated, that I could not. The reader may, 
however, be referred to the masterly paper on “ Integration 
in the Living Organism,” by Professor Bayliss, in Nature, 
December 22nd, 1921. There the author refers to later 
work by Champy, who has shown that, for instance, “ the 
excessive outgrowth of connective tissue in retinal frag- 
ments is held in check by the presence of nerve cells. It 
seems that the normal growth of tissue cells is only possible 
when under the ‘ control ’ of other cells. This circumstance 
is significant in relation to the problem of malignant 
growths.” 

Recently, in this country, Dr. A. H. Drew, of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, has confirmed the work of Champy, 
and has advanced this part of the front; we must be 
grateful to the Fund accordingly, and hope that the study 
of tissue culture may be expedited and widened forthwith. 
In this journal (June 12th, 1920) I indicated tissue culture 
as the most important and promising experimental field 
for the conquest of cancer, and suggested a combination 
between the tissue-cultivators and the bio-chemists who 
have specialised in chemo-therapy, as our next step. I am 
still of that opinion, but in the circumstances prefer, as the 
more seemly and useful way of ending this brief contribu- 
tion, to quote Sir William Bayliss, in a weighty sentence 
from a recent letter to me on the subject of the new cam- 
paign : 

I am rather inclined to think, however, that the problem is rather 


hopeless until we know much more about the conditions of growth 
and differentiation of cells in general. 





LENS. 


DIARY 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
T is permitted to hope that there may be a good issue of 


A LONDON 


the Anglo-French negotiations, but I suggest that our 


public will have to keep two conditions pretty steadily 
in view. The first is that if British policy is to succeed, 
it must shape itself in a bold, comprehensive gesture. 
The second is that the problem of the Ruhr cannot be 


isolated as the French would like to isolate it. It is in 
the Rhineland, not in the Ruhr, that the key of French 
policy is to be sought. Do we here realise how that policy 
has worked out? At this moment nearly fifty thousand 
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citizens—including most of the heads of the 
railway and administrative services—have been 
espelled from the Ruhr and the Rhineland, under what 
y, Tirard called the other day “ the most liberal occupation 
in history.” This scheme of expulsion has taken a new 
tym. When I was in the occupied territory a year or 
so ago the French idea was to hunt down the “ Prussian ” 
oficials in order to set up a purely Rhenish administration. 
Now Rhenish-born officials are being turned out with the 
rest. In the course of this ruthless inquisition, practically all 
the experienced German administrators are gone, and 
only minor people are left. On the important centres 
—like Wiesbaden—the French have simply come down 
in a spate of officials, soldiers, journalists, art and culture 
ndists, schoolmasters, spies, organised tourists, and 
some lighter confections of Paris, such as cocottes—until 
the German character of the town (save for its drama and 
music) has been overlaid or even obliterated. That is 
not an occupation, it is a penetrative invasion, and 
one by one every German rampart against it is 
being torn down. 





* * * 


Now, Germany’s attitude to these French methods is 
natural. She simply does not believe in the French ever 
getting out of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. And naturally 
she says: “If we are to have the French for ever and 
ever, why should we go on paying taxes on account of 
reparations ? Reparations we understand, and occupation 
for ever and ever we understand, but not the two to- 
gether.” And this universal German opinion naturally 
afiects the Government. Take the talk of a “truce” in 
the Ruhr. The Germans are not intransigent; they are 
open to a deal on passive resistance. But they will certainly 
not hand over their only weapon of defence without con- 
ditions. And the first is the return of the deportees. 
Will France assent ? It would be a test of her good faith ; 
but save under strong pressure, or with a powerful induce- 
ment, she is unlikely to make any concession’ whatever. 
There, again, the politics of the situation come in. Can 
the British Government supply the motive? It might, 
if its policy were strong enough. Say, for example, we 
were prepared on the one hand to guarantee France the 
payment of her claims on something like the twenty-six 
milliards scale, and on the other to offer Germany security 
against a French invasion? That is a great responsibility. 
The gesture would be large, generous, not without risk—as 
is every form of human redemption, from the Crucifixion 
downwards. But it might not prove inadequate, as are 
all the plans for settling a great political problem by 
jingling a coin or two more or less on the European 
counter. 

* * * 


Here at least is a great English réle, and he who 
fills it adequately may have it said that he was of our 
chief of men. In that respect all hangs on the character 
of the Prime Minister. He has one or two colleagues of 
mark; but not a backwoodsman amongst them. Does 
Mr. Baldwin bring to politics the direct, unsophisticated 
touch they have lacked so long? ‘“ You will find,” said 
a friend who knows the illustrious stock of statesmen well, 
“that he is an Englishman, of the English quality, that 
he has courage, that he feels deeply, and that with a good 
power of self-control he will, at the proper moment, give 
his feeling expression, and take risks.” That is good 
hearing; and if with the power of action goes the power 
of convincing speech, however simple, Mr. Baldwin’s 

ership will mark itself out from that of both his 
predecessors. He has encouragement. I should say that 
for the first time since the war there is a British public 
°pition, definitely ripened to the point of action, and 

t, if not quite, unanimous. There are one or two 
men in Parliament, and one or two journals outside, 
Who would corrupt or enfeeble it if they dared, and who will 






not dare. But there is also a force, inherent in our tradition 
and character, waiting for the right kind of evocation. 
* * * 

The Italian malady, known as Fascismo, affects different 
observers differently. I heard an English economist speak 
of it almost with rapture. Wonderful! he said. Italy is 
almost cured of her disease of penury—the civil service 
swept and garnished, the railway services cleansed, cor- 
ruption almost at an end, the lira bound to recover, even 
before the franc. Quite different was a traveller’s view, 
a good deal influenced by that of a famous English colony, 
deeply sympathetic with the old Italian Liberalism. Looked 
at through such spectacles, Fascismo seemed to be only 
harm. Public opinion had fallen down before it. How could 
young men help being demoralised ? The resort to Fascismo 
was often pure melodrama—witness the trick of sum- 
moning the boys of a town (for no particular reason) to 
““man ” the telephone service. Other manifestations were 
more practical. My friend’s party were met at the station 
by three porters, who shared their luggage on the approved 
Italian principle of the division of labour among the 
greatest possible number of labourers. Two black-shirted 
boys stepped forward, and motioned one of the porters 
away. He left without a word. The remaining two men 
were offered three lire. The boys handed one back. 


* * * 


Princess Christian was all that a good-hearted and 
public-spirited woman should be, yet I have heard 
criticism of her charitable work and incidentally of all 
Royal patronage of charities. The first was that when it 
was merely ceremonial it was too expensive. The other 
day, for example, an institution indispensable to London 
life entered on a big scheme of extension. Royalty was 
asked to the opening show. It cost nearly two thousand 
pounds, to say nothing of endless bothers and broils about 
precedence, etiquette, and the rest. The difficulty when 
the Royal connection is more intimate, and extends to 
committee work, is different. The Royal personage may 
be blameless and even fairly informed. But the snob-mind 
works so as to considerably reduce the best kind of con- 
tribution he or she may make to it.. The committee is not 
free to say exactly what it thinks on a point of policy in 
which Royalty is interested, and the result is blunders and 
a blurred and slurred atmosphere. 

* * * 


Standards change. I could not bring myself to say a 
critical word on Duse, but I found a young actress friend 
of mine less reticent and openly scornful of the journalist’s 
attitude to her Ibsen performances. They had been 
spoiled, and Ibsen’s genius sacrificed to the artist. ‘* The 
Lady from the Sea was cut down from five acts to four, 
and acted as if it were a domestic Italian comedy. And 
Duse’s playing was not acting, but an inanimate recitation. 
The ‘ hand language’ was beautiful, the motions of the 
body now and then appropriate, more rarely still 
a sentence or two had a lovely dying fall. That was 
literally all. The intellectual values of the play were 
disregarded, the poetic ones not understood, and the 
rhythm of Duse’s playing was too weak to sustain the 
faintly picturesque, almost colourless, conception of the 
part.” All this seemed shocking to me, but not, I am 
afraid, altogether astray of the truth—at least about The 
Lady from the Sea. Ghosts was much better. 


* * * 


A friend writes me a partial correction of the view 
which, largely on his authority, I gave last week, on the 
American Presidential Election. Harding’s nomination 
for a second term is, he thinks, inevitable. To withhold 
him would be almost to sign the death-warrant of the 
Republican party. He has no chance, but he is wanted 
as the figure at his own execution, and to that prescribed 
rite his masters will lead him. WAYFARER. 
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Correspondence 
THE FARMERS’ DIRGE 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—I trust Mr. Dallas’s failure to understand the idea of 
fixing a just price is partly due to the form of the phrase. 
Perhaps if I call it fixing standard prices in agriculture at a 
figure based on average cost of production, he will see better 
what is being aimed at. “It is,” says Mr. Dallas, “ the 
world’s price that determines the price of British produce.” 
That is exactly what, in my judgment, it should not do. I 
suggest that the farmer should receive for his wheat and 
potatoes, and perhaps other things, a fair price based on 
average cost of production. That would, I think, incidentally 
put some four million acres of land under arable, increase the 
national wealth by perhaps £300,000,000 a year, increase 
employment and make high wages possible. In addition we 
should obtain from farmers abroad at foreign prices all the 
wheat and potatoes we could not produce at home. I should 
put no tax on imported wheat and potatoes, but limit our 
supplies to our needs. There should be no increase of the 
retail price of bread and potatoes ; the former might be fixed 
at 8d. a loaf, the latter at 1s. per stone. This would give an 
ample margin for the retailers; possibly prices might be 
reduced later. 

To understand what this means, it is necessary to grasp 
the economics of trade. I may put it in outline thus. There 
are two distinct forms of trading known to economists and 
historians—the one based on competition in prices, the other 
based on standard prices fixed in relation to cost of production. 
The first is supported by Free Traders and Protectionists, 
Liberals and Conservatives, all of whom are in favour of com- 
petition, though in different degrees. The second has been 
supported in the main by so-called Guildsmen and Socialists 
and writers of no particular party. My investigations lead 
me to suppose that the first benefits the traders, the second 
helps the producers and consumers; the first stands for 
making money without producing wealth, the second for 
creating true wealth with a reasonable reward. A study of 
the economic basis of Danish agriculture illustrates the 
advantage of the second method. One cannot explain every- 
thing in a few paragraphs; my letter, indeed, is already far 
too long.—Yours, etc., MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 


To the Editor of Tuz New SraTesMan. 

Srr,—Your note to my letter makes it necessary for me to 
once more trespass on your valuable space, but I will be as 
brief as possible. 

Statistics of farm wages have to be most carefully examined 
before deductions can be drawn from them. They may or may 
not include, in addition to the normal weekly wage, harvest 
bonus, overtime, Sunday work, extra earnings on piece-work ; 
they may even take into account payments in kind. For 
instance, the figures you have so far given are obviously con- 
tradictory—1907, 18s. 4}d., yet the Commission of 1914 reports 
a rise of 2s. in the average cash wages of the ordinary labourer 
and gives the total weekly wage as 16s. 9d., or nearly 2s. less 
than the 1907 figures. You then take either of these non- 
comparable figures and set them against the present weekly 
wage of 25s. which is again comparing like to unlike. You 
have here three sets of figures, viz., 18s. 4}d., 16s. 9d. and 25s., 
and none of them represents the same thing, and if you go into 
the matter again I think you will find your deductions are 
incorrect. I know they are for Norfolk. I have the misfortune 
to be a Norfolk farmer (no doubt incompetent).—Yours, etc., 

June 11th. W. M. UNDERWOOD. 


[The discrepancy between the 1907 and 1914 figures arises 
from the fact that the 1914 figure refers to ‘* ordinary ” labourers, 
whilst the 1907 figure refers to all grades and includes some 
more highly paid farm-workers.—Ep. N.S.] 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am gratified to see, from Mr. J.D. C. Pehow’s and 
Mr. J. H. Penson’s letters, that someone has taken the trouble 
to compare our version of War and Peace with the best previous 
version. I should, however, like to point out that whereas 
Mr. Penson speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Maude’s version,” the translation 
is one that took my wife as well as myself three years of assiduous 
work to produce. It is probably only because my wife lives a 
retired life in the country, while I am in London from time to 


time, that people are apt to overlook her important share jp 
our joint enterprise. 

Of the dozen volumes of Tolstoy already issued in the “* World; 
Classics ’’ series, eight (including War and Peace) were our joint 
work, three were done by me, and one (Resurrection) by my wife 
alone. Tolstoy’s authorisation, referred to by Mr. Penson, 
was given to my wife’s rendering of Resurrection, to my ow 
versions of What is Art? and other volumes, and also to the 
work we did jointly. 

What I should deplore in this correspondence would be if 
Mrs. Garnett were in any way hurt by it. We owe to her very 
readable versions of several great Russian writers, and if ou 
own many years’ acquaintance with Tolstoy and his works 
enables my wife and myself to render his meaning more exactly 
than our predecessors have done, this does not imply that we 
claim superiority to Mrs. Garnett in the general art of translating. 
Her English is always excellent, and the liberties she occasionally 
takes with her originals are neither frequent nor very serious. — 
Yours, etc., AYLMER Mavpe, 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 

June 11th. 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Lest readers of this correspondence should be unduly 
scared from Mrs. Garnett’s translations, may I say that I once 
heard Tolstoy highly commend her translation of one of his 
books ? I rather think he considered it the only good transla- 
tion of the work at that time. I forget which book it was, 
but I am pretty sure it had not yet been done by Mr. and Mrs, 
Maude, who were then, I think, only beginning their excellent 
translations.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR St. Joun. 

Glenyards, Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 

June 9th. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I notice that in Lens’ article of June 9th, mention is 
made on two occasions of “the Royal Society of London.” 
May I point out that such a society does not exist! There is 
the Royal Society founded by Charles II., without prefix or 
suffix, as Mr. Asquith would say. 

There is, I believe, a Royal Society of Edinburgh, of whose 
history and foundation I am ignorant, but as there is no danger 
of the Royal Society being confused with any lesser body, 
there can be no reason to describe this illustrious society other- 
wise than by its historic title—Yours, etce., 

June 10th. P. D. H. CHapMan. 


Miscellany 
OPERATIC EFFORTS 


HE performance this week at Covent Garden 
of two operas by Dr. Ethel Smyth presents 
us with an interesting spectacle. Here is the 
British National Opera Company struggling 

to establish itself in this country with the field abso- 
lutely clear, there being no perceptible competition 
anywhere in London or the provinces. In London the 
company has a population of about seven million to 
draw, and a beautiful opera house available at a rental 
which, compared with the rentals and the seating 
capacity of ordinary West End theatres, cannot be 
unduly expensive. Presumably, as the B.N.O.C. has 
now survived several London seasons and provincial 
tours, it must pay its way, but to what extent it pays 
its way I am completely ignorant. What, however, 
even the mere spectator cannot be ignorant of is the 
fact that the B.N.O.C.’s strongest attraction is Wagner s 
Ring. I presume Valkyrie and Siegfried draw the 
best houses—at least they seem to do so. The Melba 
nights have probably been financially fruitful, but you 
never can tell. Nothing is more difficult to ascertain 
than the real box-office receipts at any theatre, while 
the finance of Grand Opera is wrapped in even darker 
mystery. No doubt Madame Melba’s services are 
worth a great deal, but they have to be used discreetly. 
There are other devices, such as guest nights when 
American tenors and Franco-Arabian baritones are 
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called upon to give an added attraction to operas 
whose natural, unadorned beauty is becoming the 
worse for wear. It is the custom for these “ guests ”’ 
to sing in some language other than that used by the 
natives of the company. This adds further ornamenta- 
tion of a rococo character to the composer's structure. 
The effect of Puccini's La Tosca is greatly exaggerated 
when sung in two or more languages, and a duet in 
which the soprano sings in English and the tenor in 
Italian acquires certain novel features highly pleasing 
to those who have heard it frequently in the more 
ordinary Manner. 

Thanks to such ingenious arrangements, the B.N.O.C. 
has managed this season to breathe a certain amount 
of life into performances of favourite and familiar 
operas which were otherwise unremarkable. The 
aitenative policy would mean a distinct raising of 
the standard of singing and production generally, and 
owing to the comparative smallness and lack of 
enthusiasm and discrimination of the public, and the 
extreme expensiveness of opera, there seems little 
chance of the B.N.O.C. progressing very far in that 
direction without considerable outside financial support 
sustained over a long period. First-class singers do 
not grow upon gooseberry bushes. It needs special 
natural endowments, long and arduous training and 
considerable experience to make a good operatic singer. 
Where are our young singers to get this equipment ? 
What training ground is there fur the B.N.O.C. itself ? 
None outside a few schools of music and amateur 
societies. The B.N.O.C. cannot provide the training 
ground. It has to play for safety, and in order to 
ensure a respectable standard of performance it must 
go on using experienced singers who can be trusted to 
do well, if not to do exceedingly well, but who would 
all be greatly improved by a long holiday at the public 
expense. 

The problem of how society can best support the 
arts is surely becoming more and more acute. It 
ought to be, it is assumed to be, comparatively simple. 
Good art ought to be able to pay its way. It ought 
not to need subsidising, it ought not, perhaps, even 
to need advertisement, but in practice almost every- 
body concedes the advantage of advertisement. But 
advertisement itself is only a form of subsidy. You 
cannot make known anything to anybody by a simple 
announcement. You have got to put your placard 
where it will be seen, you have got to ensure its being 
read; when read it must be understood. It contains 
a message, but how is the message to be comprehended ? 
The simplest sentence is liable, if not to misconstruc- 
tion, to non-construction—it may produce no effect. 
How can one not fail? Well, one can employ a Master 
of Advertisement, one who can rivet the attention of 
the passer-by and make him understand that you 
have something so precious to give him that he runs 
to meet you in your picture-gallery or your theatre 
or your opera house. But Masters of Advertisement 
are expensive, and they are mostly not masters, but 
quacks and frauds, and fill your theatre with people 
who having come once do not come again, for they 
have been deceived; they did not read your advertise- 
ment aright, or rather they read it aright, for your 
quack-master did not announce you but some other. 

obably it is best to go on without any advertise- 
ment, but this is the most expensive of all ways of 
advertising. It means putting something good before 
the public week after week, month after month, year 
after year, while the public slowly learns that it is 
there. It is one prolonged advertisement at the cost 
of human lives. If those men and women can find 
sustenance in the meantime, then they may be able 
to go on until the value of their offerings is known 
and paid for. How are they to do this? It can only 
Je cone when it can be done individually. One 
individual man or woman may be able so to manipulate 





his life as to achieve a certain proportion of the work 
he desired to do. But when an organisation of many 
men and women has to be sustained it is quite a different 
matter. Then we can expect nothing but mediocre 
work unless the organisation is adequately subsidised. 

Yet in spite of its impossible position, the B.N.O.C. 
has contrived to produce this season, in addition to 
Mr. Holst’s opera, The Perfect Fool, a new opera in 
one act by Dr. Ethel Smyth entitled Fée Galante. 
As the title implies, it is a lyrical work with a libretto 
versified by Mr. Edward Shanks after a story by Mr. 
Maurice Baring. The libretto has charm—it concerns 
a Pierrot who sacrifices his life for a Queen who does 
not return his love—and although one could not hear 
all the words, the lyric given to Pierrot had an attractive 
shape which inspired Dr. Ethel Smyth to a delightful 
song—one of the best things in the opera. The music 
is light and graceful. There is an attractive quartet 
and a good duet and some pleasing ballet music. 
The excellent setting by Mr. Oliver P. Bernard—an 
eighteenth-century garden—was the best work of his 
I have yet seen. W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
ELEONORA DUSE 


HERE is a Chinese legend that the most 
mellifluous of all the bells from one end of 
the Celestial Kingdom to the other owed its 
peculiar, sonorous sweetness to a beautiful 

princess who, while it was being cast, threw 
herself into the molten bronze. The story will serve 
as an apologue of the art of Duse. She fuses with 
every part she plays a beauty and sincerity which 
is herself. To the part of Paula in The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray—some will remember her in it—she lent a 
suggestion of a pathos and depth of spiritual loneli- 
ness, which was not in that shrewdly but narrowly 
conceived character. Thus, too, she transmuted the 
sentimental tenderness of Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias 
into something so much deeper and less self-conscious, 
that the pathos of Marguerite’s physical sufferings 
became subordinate. As Mr. Arthur Symons said at 
the time, “‘ she was Mlle. de Lespinasse rather than 
Marguerite Gautier; a creature in whom ardour is as 
simple as breath, and devotion a part of ardour.” 

No one could say that the Italian Company’s per- 
formance of Ibsen’s Ghosts last Tuesday was a sound 
interpretation of the play. The almost perverse 
commonness of atmosphere in that uncomely tragedy, 
so necessary to the grinding harshness of its lesson, 
thinned away. It was irradiated by an irresistible 
personal presence, of a mother who was a queen 
among mothers ; whose gestures were perfectly beautiful 
without ceasing to be also so natural that it was hard to 
believe they could ever be repeated just like that— 
the kind of gestures which come from quickness of 
heart and yet now were moulded to the suavity of one 
moving to music. 

The public still has some few more chances of seeing 
this art which seems to glide softly at its own sweet 
will, yet turns the touching awkwardness of natural 
caresses and distracted distress into gestures that an 
artist must long to perpetuate. It seems so little 
like acting that compared with it the virtuosity of 
other actresses is like the splendid sputtering of a 
stationary catherine wheel. Yet the virtuosity is 
there. Notice, not only what Duse expresses, but what 
she refrains from expressing—how passive she can be, 
how negative, how still, until the moment comes 
when her emotions are again in action. Poets and 
critics have made famous the beauty of her expressive 
hands. Watch them while Mrs. Alving talks with 
Pastor Manders, how they talk too, conveying as clearly 
as the tones of her voice, shades of ironic expostulation, 
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ity, patience, finality; how she smiles with them, 
pleads with them, confutes with them! It is as though 
she had an extra keyboard for the expression of emotion, 
her voice, her face—and her hands. While her face, 
true to nature at some moments of intense emotion, 
may portray only a waiting blankness, the tremor of 
passion already speaks through her body; so that 
she seems 

One, whose cleare body was so pure and thinne, 
Because it need disguise no thought within. 

*Twas but a through-light scarfe her minde t’inroule ; 
Or exhalation breath’d out from her Soule. 

On Thursday afternoon she played the part of the 
mother in Cos: Sia (“‘ Thy will be done”). No praise 
can overmatch that performance. It is a peasant 
play of piety and maternal agony. It is entirely 
without merit as a work of art, but so constructed as to 
exhibit the actress in extremes of tenderness, distress, 
humiliation, relief. It is left for Duse to transfigure 
the principal character into a mater dolorosa; her 
achievement was a moving feat of genius. In the first 
act we see her stooping distractedly over the bed of 
her dying child, dismissing her brutal, indifferent 
husband from the room, then pleading for her son’s 
life before an image of the Madonna. The gestures, 
the intonations, touchingly, urgently familiar, with 
which she wrestled for his life, offering as a sacrifice 
her dearest possession, were the most direct assault 
on the emotions imaginable; yet possessing a lovely 
naturalness and beauty, they raised that appeal far 
above mere sentiment. Her dearest possession is not 
a lover—this is the one subtle touch in the text—but 
the memory of the man she hoped once to marry. 
With a cry her child recovers consciousness; her 
prayer has been miraculously answered. 

When the curtain rises again, twenty-three years 
have passed. Her son has run away from home, and 
she has become a weary, ragged, old beggar. She 
meets him accidentally in the midst of gay, coarse 
companions. He is ashamed of her, repudiates her ; 
then lingers behind, and when she pleads for love, 
tells her in language which lacks nothing in brutality, 
that he left her because she was unfaithful to his 
father. The moment when she recognised her lost son 
from his voice, her amazed repudiation of this charge, 
her desolation when he again leaves her, were wonderful 
moments. In the last act she climbs to a mountain 
shrine to pray once more for a miracle; that his heart 
may be softened and his soul saved. She has no 
offering, no sacrifice to bring the Virgin now, only her 
own worn, old body. She dies exhausted at the 
altar, murmuring, “‘ Thy will be done.” 

The marvel was that sentiment was exalted into rare 
beauty. So exquisite and gradual is Duse’s preparation 
of her effects, that these never strike one as obvious, 
however crude the dramatic moment. When she 
reaches a climax, one look, one gesture is then sufficient 
to drive the emotion home with irresistible force. To 
anyone reading the bare synopsis of Cosi Sia it may 
seem an incredible feat; but she appeared to be 
acting without emphasis, a part which was one long 
appeal to pity and to tears. Dresmonp MacCartuy. 


THE SMELL AND THE SOUL 


r I NHERE are advantages in employing literary men as 
dramatists. It is true that they are apt to trust 
too much to words, to be carried away by a good 

argument, to play too long and too exclusively with ideas. 

But the faults of the professional dramatists have usually 

not the literary man’s excuse of being interesting in them- 

selves. Mr. W. J. Turner’s The Man who ate the Popomack, 
which was produced at the Savoy Theatre on Tuesday, 
in aid of the library fund of “‘ the British Drama League,” 
is a good case of this. It is not very satisfactorily con- 
structed ; there were times when the speechifying habit 
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(which, whatever people may say is irritating in a moden 
comedy) was carried to an excess ; there were times whe, 
the characters would argue about and explain their motive 
when all they needed to do was to express them in acts 
But, and this is true of few plays even by the most tech. 
nically expert professionals, there were very few moments 
when the spectators were bored. If no one seemed to be 
“* getting on with the play,” one did actually find oneself 
interested in the talk. 

The first act was purely amusing and very good as such, 
Various views, all, for a change, intelligently expressed, 
were exchanged in a picture gallery by various people on 
the subjects of art and love. It was not till the second 
act that we were plunged into the central idea of the 
play itself. That is primarily concerned with the old 
subject of whether love is of the body or the mind. And 
it must be admitted that Mr. Turner wants his characters, 
or rather us, mankind, to be able to stand a rather severe 
test. There was a dinner party, at which a mysterious 
Eastern fruit, the Popomack, was produced with great 
ceremony as the most wonderful luxury in the world. The 
host opened it and fell back overwhelmed with its appalling 
smell; only two men, a grotesque Egyptologist and the 
hero, dared to taste it, and found it delicious. But, unfortu- 
nately for them, the smell which belonged to the fruit 
henceforth belonged to them. 

And here comes in the test of love. The hero, not 
unnaturally, considers that he is the same man as he was 
before this unfortunate occurrence. He cannot smell 
himself. His fiancée’s love should be stronger than the 
mere senses. Everyone has ugly sides to his character; 
why should she (and we) be able to forgive those uglinesses 
and yet revolt against any ugliness so purely bodily as 
his. As this is stated baldly here it may sound ridiculous, 
Actually, Mr. Turner has treated the subject with con- 
siderable seriousness, and one is not too conscious of the 
ridiculous side while under the spell of the play itself. 

Still, the test is severe and, after all, if it is an argument 
one is considering, not altogether fair. No one as a matter 
of fact knowingly loves a foul mind in however fair a 
body. And no one can be expected to love anyone however 
lovely his mind may be who actually, as Mr. Turner has 
it, “‘ stinks like a skunk.” In other words, one does not 
love a body and one does not love a mind; one loves a 
person. 

But this, of course, need not have hurt our enjoyment 
of the play, and for the most part does not. It is only 
when the hero proceeds to argue in his favour that 
we lose our sympathy with his misfortune. His tragedy, 
after all, is real enough and all the more acute for its 
grotesqueness. 

If any one of the ordinary run of dramatic authors 
had written this play it would almost necessarily have been 
bad. What Mr. Turner has done is to save himself, against 
all the rules, by talk. The talk is good talk, and one can 
listen to good talk for longer than the dramatists allow. 
And the characters, in a typical rather than an individual 
way, live. They not only say the sort of things they 
ought to say to carry the argument forward, but they seem 
to be the sort of people who would say what they do. 
They are not mere characters in a philosophic dialogue. 
And at times they are extremely amusing. 

The acting, though in no way brilliant, was for such 
a performance extremely well balanced. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, who took the part of the unfortunate hero, 
had an almost impossible task. He succeeded in producing 
the idea of an outlaw, if not perhaps quite that kind of 
outlaw which he was supposed to be, and the others played 
up to him very efficiently. It was they and they only 
who could produce the impression of his physical un- 
desirability. And in their management and, in fact, in the 
whole conception of several really difficult scenes, the 
production of the play by Mr. Reginald Denham was 
admirable. R. F. Wricst. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE last volumes of Bohn’s invaluable library in 
the cheap edition (Bell. 2s.) are Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, three vols., Plutarch’s 

Lives, Vols. 8 and 4, Caulfield’s translation of The Odyssey, 
Swift’s Journal to Stella, Voltaire’s Zadig and other Tales, 
and Coleridge’s Table Talk and Omniana. Of the Table 
Talk there have been many editions ; in this one is incor- 
porated “* Additional Table Talk” extracted from T. 
Allsop’s Letters, Conversations and Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge (1836). The editor might have included some 

from a lesser known anonymous book, also pub- 
Bited in 1886, called Conversations at Cambridge. The 
author was Le Grice, an old school-fellow of Coleridge 
at Christ’s Hospital, perhaps a fellow Grecian. 

* * * 


The fame of talkers is as unsubstantial as that of actors; 
good talk is mirage. The fragments which travellers bring 
back from distant countries, the dried flora and bottled 
fruit of our exhibitions, do not more feebly suggest fertility 
than do the scraps «uf discourse which memory retains. 
“No talk,” said Carlyle of Coleridge’s in The Life of Sterling, 
“in this century or in ~ | other, could be more surprising.” 
Carlyle did not admire, but he wondered at “ those sunny 
domes, those caves of ice”’ which Coleridge built in air. 
He quotes Hazlitt’s caustic comment: “ Excellent talker, 
very—if you let him start from no D oy ry and come to 
no conclusion.”” That chapter in The Life of Sterling is 
one of the best Carlyle ever wrote. It begins with a 
wonderful pen portrait: “‘The good man, he was now 
getting old, towards sixty perhaps; and gave you the idea 
of a life that had been full of sufferings; a life heavy- 
laden, half vanquished, still swimming painfully in seas 
of manifold physical and other bewilderment. Brow and 
head were round and of massive weight, but the face was 
flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, 
were as full of sorrow as of inspiration; confused pain 
looked mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. 
... His voice, naturally soft and good, had’ contracted 
itself into a plaintive snuffle or sing-song; he spoke as if 
preaching—you would have said, preaching earnestly and 
also hopelessly the weightiest things. I still recollect his 
‘object’ and ‘ subject’ terms of continual recurrence in 
the Kantean province ; and how he sang and snuffled them 

| into ‘om-m-mjet’ and ‘sum-m-mject,’ with a kind of 
solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along.”” But “to sit 

as a passive bucket to be pumped into, whether you consent 
or not, can in the long run be exhilarating to no creature—”’ 
especially not to one with as many lay sermons in him as 
Carlyle. His account of Coleridge’s monologues is marked 
by as much contempt as amazement. “Glorious islets, 
too, I have seen rise out of the haze; but they were few 
and soon swallowed in the general element again. Balmy, 
sunny islets, islets of the blest and the intelligible; on 
which occasions those secondary humming groups would 
all cease humming, and hang breathless upon the eloquent 
words; till once your islet got wrapt in the mist again 
and they could commence humming. Eloquent artistically 
expressive words you always had; piercing radiances of 
& most subtle insight came at intervals; tones of noble 
plous sympathy, recognisable as pious though strangely 
coloured, were never wanting long; but in general you 
could not call his aimless, cloud-capt, cloud-based, lawlessly 
meandering human discourse of reason by the name of 

excellent ’ talk, but only of ‘ surprising.’ ” 
* * al 

It is On one or two of these sunny islets that reporters of 
his talk would land us. Le Grice is mentioned by Lamb in 
essay on Christ’s Hospital, which contains so much more 
sympathetic an account of Coleridge’s extraordinary gift : 


Come back into memory like as thou wert in the aayagting of 





the 
the 
was 
T. 





eae with hope like a fiery column before thee—t rk 
Pilar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Logician, Meta- 
physician, Bard! How have I seen the casual r through 
> Cloisters stand still, entranced with admiration (while 
Weighed the Gepeepertion between the speech and the garb of the 
une Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet 
tions, the mysteries of Iamblichus or Plotinus (for even in 





Thus Coleridge talked. 
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Current Literature or reciting Homer ia his Greelt or Pindar~-vhile the ‘walle af the 


old Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity- 
boy. we Ae the “‘ wit-combats” (to dally awhile with the 
words of Old Fuller) between him and C. V. Le G.——, “ which of 
two I behold like a Spanish galleon, and an English man-of-war ; 
Master Coleridge like the former, was built far higher in learning, 
solid, but slow in his performances. C. V. L., with the Engli 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with 
all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention. 


* * o 


I do not know if C. V. L. and Coleridge met between 
those days and the visit which Coleridge made to Cam- 
bridge in the summer of 1833, a year before his death. 
He had run away from Cambridge in 1798—distracted by 
debt and love—and enlisted in a regiment of dragoons. 
He was admonished and returned for a short while. “ My 
emotions,” he wrote, at revisiting the University in 1883, 
“were at first overwhelming. I could not speak for an 
hour; yet my feelings were, upon the whole, pleasurable, 
and I have not passed, of late years at least, there days of 
such great enjoyment and healthful excitement of mind and 
body.” He was put up in Trinity. He did not rise till the 
afternoon when he had a crowded levée. Harriet Martineau 
describes him about this time as looking very old, with 
** rounded shoulders and drooping head and excessively thin 
limbs.” “ His eyes were as wonderful as they were ever 
represented to be—light grey” (it is extraordinary how 
observers differ about the colour of eyes), “extremely promi- 
nent, and actually glittering.” She adds, “I am glad to 
have seen his weird face and heard his dreamy voice; and 
my notion of possession, prophecy—of involuntary speech 
from involuntary brain-action has been clearer since.” It 
is this talk which Le Grice (he is disappointingly the 
reverse of nimble) endeavours to recapture. Unlike 
Carlyle, he cannot imagine anyone wishing “ to punctuate 
by a single question that rich and musical discourse.” 
Although these notes were written down while the voice 
of the poet was ringing in his ears, it is unfortunately 
seldom that we hear it. Le Grice was a tidy-minded 
man who must trim each sentence before printing it. Still, 
now and then we actually heard Coleridge. ‘* How the heart 
opens at the magic name of Milton! Yet who shall, in 
our day, hang another garland upon his tomb?” I fancy 
that is verbatim ; it has the poet’s own soaring effusiveness. 
But when the reporter continues to record the criticism 
which follows, excellent as it is, the words have but a 
stately tameness. It is almost in every case in the 
exordium we hear the voice: “And why should I not 
call Taylor a poet? Is not the Holy Living and Dying 
a sacred and didactic poem, in almost as wide a sense as 
the Commedia of Dante ? What Bard of ancient or modern 
times has surpassed, in richness of language, in fertility of 
fancy, in majesty of sentiment, in grace of imagery, this 
Spenser of English prose ?”’ The great crystal has certainly 
begun to swing: “‘ To Taylor belonged the believing mind 
of Collins. With the romance of the early chroniclers he 
was deeply imbued. The spirit of discovery had then 
made little progress ; and the knowledge actually acquired 
only served to kindle the darkness into a faint and un- 
certain twilight that magnified every object. In the 
lion-haunted inland was still supposed to lie ‘a mystic 
city, goal of high emprise.’ And its golden towers often 
flashed through the waking dreams of the tical en- 
thusiast. Nor think me too ardent in my admiration of 
this glory of our Church.”’ You can imagine Coleridge’s face 
rapt, radiant and moist; his eyes sending out signals. 
He divagates, he quotes at a length which attests the pos- 
session of an extraordinary memory, prose passages equal 
to “the sublimest poetry,” adding : 

How pleasant it would be to go on thus, if my memory would 
enable me, gathering choice specimens of his sublimity, pathos 
and picturesque truth ; collecting the precious stones of which his 
charms are strung; for even his ornaments are never chosen for 
their lustre alone ; and in the most go us festivals and riotous 
enjoyments of his imagination, a Hand is perceived writing on the 
wall. . . . Never did a soldier of the Holy Cross issue forth in a 
more gorgeous equipment to fight for the Sepulchre of Christ. 
But the resplendent sword is of celestial temper, and that costly 
armour was mighty against the dart of the enemy as any coat 
of mail; it protected while it shone. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HICKEY 


Memoirs of William Hickey. Vol. III. (1782-1790). 
two Portraits. Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 


What, it has been often asked, makes the magical difference 
between a good book and a bad one? This searching question 
may, and possibly does, admit of an answer, but as its inves- 
tigation would have to be conducted by way of example, it 
could not fail to give dire offence in certain sensitive quarters. 
It is not a question of mere preference of one book over another, 
or one author over another, as, for example, in the dispute over 
Gray and Collins, but of a final and damnatory judgment ; for 
if you come to the conclusion that a book is a bad one, what is 
that but to say that it has no right to exist, as Mr. Arnold was 
once led to affirm of somebody’s translation of the Iliad. 

To deny the right of existence must always be a serious 
matter, and in these days of over-production, when books, or 
semblances of books, appear monthly in their thousands, heralded 
and trumpeted by the loud cries of their perspiring publishers, 
all vouching their own wares as veritable masterpieces, and 
declaring beforehand that if, for example, any particular volume 
assumes the shape of a memoir, that it will not only brook, 
but suggest a comparison with Pepys or Evelyn ; in these days, 
we repeat, it would be a dangerous thing to deny to any book 
the right to exist. Happily, about Hickey there can be no 
doubt. If Hickey is not a good book may “ The Bodleian ” 
perish ! 

The first volume of these memoirs (1749-1775) appeared in 
1913, eleven years ago, and left hundreds of readers hungry and 
athirst for their completion. A good book has no need to hurry. 
Five years passed before the second volume (1775-1782) made 
its appearance, and now in 1923 the third volume comes to 
hand, taking us down to 1790, but still leaving us quite unin- 
formed as to what the ultimate fate of the memorialist is to be. 
At this moment we do not know when Hickey died nor where, 
nor how. As he was born in Pall Mall in 1749, the seventh and 
most graceless son of that “ blunt and pleasant creature ”’ the 
Hickey of Goldsmith’s Retaliation, he can hardly be alive to-day ; 
but though he must be dead by this time, many an old man, who 
is still alive, may be found praying to live long enough to see 


With 


the publication of that fourth volume, which we are assured by. 


the somewhat too reticent editor will conduct us to Hickey’s 
tomb, and thus bring to a natural end the most varied and 
interesting, and in their way the most valuable, memoirs that 
have appeared since we know not when. 

Owing to the fact that the editor in his short note to the first 
volume said nothing about how he came into possession of the 
original manuscript of these memoirs, and in his note to the 
second volume only told us that in 1880 the original document 
was first shown ‘to the present owner by an old friend who 
had received it, with other effects, on the death of a relative 
some fifteen years before that date,”’ it was not unnatural that 
doubts should have arisen in the minds of some readers as to 
whether such a man as William Hickey ever existed. We hate 
being hoaxed. Was not the elder Pitt taken in by one of 
Defoe’s masterpieces in the art of deception ? Sham memoirs are 
to the judicious reader what title-pages in facsimile are to the 
collector of rare books—bugbears and horrors of the bed- 
chamber. These nightmare doubts are now happily dissipated. 
The great interest the two volumes excited, not only at home, 
but in Jamaica, India, the Cape and other places beyond the 
seas speedily raised up a cloud of witnesses to prove that such 
a@ vagabond as Hickey had undoubtedly existed. Letters 
arrived, retailing old family traditions, as to the doings of Hickey 
and his boon companion, Robert Pott, that placed this pleasing 
fact beyond the pale of controversy. We wish we could give 
some of them, but must be content with one weighty bit of 
evidence. In the famous lists of weights of men about town, 
still preserved in the old wine shop of Messrs. Berry, in St. 
James’s Street, appear, under the date of November 17th, 1808, 
the two following entries :— in. 


Mr. Hickey, 11} in boots. 
Mr. Burke, 12°54 in boots. 


This Mr. Burke is not, of course, the celebrated Edmund, but his 
nephew. A wise legal maxim bids us remember that witnesses 
should be weighed and not counted, so that we are glad to be 
able to produce Hickey, as a witness for (or against) himself, 
to the extent of eleven and a-half stone “ in his boots.” 

W But now we must take up the thread of Hickey’s Memoirs, if, 
indeed, such a homely, housewifely word as “ thread” can be 
applied, with any degree of propriety, to so undomestic a 
narrative. 








This third volume begins most magnificently. Seldom, if ever 
has it fallen to our happy lot to read such a story of a journey 
round the Cape in the old days of sailing ships. We should 
dearly love to have Mr. Conrad’s opinion of it. It must be 
read, line by line, to do it any sort of justice ; for it is detailed 
yet simple, occasionally truly—almost nobly—eloquent, and at 
all times heart-stirring. The voyage began from Lisbon in 
June, 1782, on board a Portuguese vessel manned with Porty.- 
guese sailors, with an heroic boatswain of superhuman energy 
and courage. Madeira was reached on June 27th, where for a 
few days the travellers, soon to be tempest-tossed, went ashore 
and amused themselves after the fashion in which Hickey 
excelled. He had for his companions du voyage the lovely and 
charming Charlotte, née Barry, whom he had with great gallantry 
and courage rescued from the barbarous treatment of that 
fashionable blackguard, Captain Henry Mordaunt, of whom we 
have already read too much in the second volume, and her 
faithful servant Harriet, who, shortly after leaving the Funchal 
Roads, died and was buried at sea. 

After leaving Madeira, on July Ist, bound for India, during 
the months of August and September, the ship went through 
many experiences, encountering bad weather and losing her 
reckonings. October was still worse, and November worst of all. 

The misfortunes of Charlotte, left without her faithful maid, 
are indescribable, save in detail, but she bore them all with such 
patient endurance and sweetness as to win the utmost sympathy 
from everyone on board. Hickey’s conduct to her was not only 
beyond reproach but positively angelic. They were often 
without a cabin to shelter, or food or drink to sustain them. 
Many of the crew were swept overboard. On November 17th 
they barely escaped sinking with the ship, now almost a wreck. 
Prayers, much to Hickey’s amazement, were given up, even by 
the pious Portuguese, and it was in a terrible plight that, at last, 
on November 30th, 1782, they sighted Ceylon, but only to 
discern the dreaded “ Tricolour”’ floating in the harbour of 
Trincolmalay, and to learn that it had been taken by the French. 


On reaching Trincolmalay they were, at first, treated as a 
possible “‘ prize,” for though the Rayna de Portugal flew the 
Portuguese flag and was manned by a Portuguese crew, the 
cargo was suspected to be “ enemies’ goods,” and in point of 
fact the ship was ultimately condemned and the cargo con- 
fiscated by the French Admiralty Court. Hickey, who always 
expected to be received wherever he went, war or no war, with 
open arms and invited ashore to get drunk, got into a great 
rage, but his overtures, friendly or furious, were rebuffed, until 
in a happy moment for him and his Charlotte, the great French 
Admiral, De Suffren, appeared on the scene, and all was at once 
changed. It is nothing short of glorious to witness the revivifi- 
cation of this great Admiral and veritable sea-dog, as much like 
an Englishman as Nelson was like a Frenchman, in the vigorous 
pages of Hickey. The two men took to each other from the 
first, and the beautiful Charlotte was loaded with very necessary 
presents, the gifts of the gallant sailor, and the fact, in no way 
disguised, that they consisted of loot taken from her country- 
women, did not in the least interfere with Charlotte’s satisfaction 
in being thus reclothed and redecorated from head to foot. 

Here is Hickey’s account of his first sight of the famous 
Frenchman : 


In appearance he looked more like a little, fat, vulgar, English 
butcher than a Frenchman of consequence, in height about five 
feet five inches, very corpulent, scarcely any hair upon the crown 
of his head, the sides and back tolerably thick. Although quite 
grey, he wore neither powder nor pomatum, nor any curl, having 
a short cue of three or four inches, tied with a piece of old spun-yam. 
He was in slippers—a pair of old shoes, the straps being cut off ; 
blue cloth breeches unbuttoned at the knees, cotton, or thread 
stockings (none of the cleanest) hanging about his legs, no waistcoat, 
or cravat, a coarse linen shirt entirely wet with perspiration, open 
at the neck, the sleeves being rolled up above his elbows, as if 
just going to wash his hands and arms... . I afterwards ascertained 
that he always appeared as above described during the morning. 


What a portrait! More like Commodore Trunnion in 
Peregrine Pickle than Admiral Nelson! But for all his cor- 
pulence, this golden-hearted mariner could pull himself along- 
side a ship with the nippiest of “* middies.” This is the same 
Admiral Suffren whose sudden death in Paris, in 1788, occasioned 
a fierce controversy as to whether he died in a duel or in a fit of 
apoplexy. (See Jals’ Dictionnaire Critique under name le 
Bailli de Suffren.) " 

The long conversations between Hickey and this famous Vice- 
Admiral of France, and the subsequent ones between Hickey 
and the English Admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, are of historical 
value, and are not likely to escape the attention of naval his- 
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torians on both sides of the Channel. Both Admirals greatly 
appreciated each other; and if we cannot help preferring the 
Frenchman, it is perhaps because the Englishman left a fortune 
of £400,000 behind him to be squandered by a step-son. (See 
D.N.B. 28, 172.) , 

But here we must stop. Space has not yet been abolished. 
For some reasons we cannot regret having to leave Hickey at 
sea, for on dry land he becomes “ wet,”’ losing his virtues and only 
retaining his native charm. After being detained at Madras, in 
trying circumstances, and where he witnessed the First Burial of 
Sir Eyre Coote, he eventually reached Calcutta on June 30th, 
1783. In Calcutta Hickey, after a preliminary difficulty with his 
old enemy, Sir Elijah Impey, who during Hickey’s absence had 
caused his name to be struck off the Roll of Attornies, resumed 
his legal practice and also too many of his bad habits. As long 
as Charlotte was by his side Hickey’s life was reputable enough ; 
but when she died, as she did on Christmas Day, six months after 
her arrival in Calcutta, where, as “‘ Mrs. Hickey ” she was held 
in high esteem, he became a scandalous ill-liver, though quick in 
his business, and, as ever, agreeable in his manners. 

The tales he tells of ‘“‘ Old Calcutta” are animated, amusing 
and instructive, and he makes all his scandals credible. We 
await with eager expectation the fourth volume. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED 


MR. FORSTER 
Pharos and Pharillon. By E.M. Forster. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


Put an English novelist in Egypt, and the usual result will be 
large sales. Every circulating library counts among its sub- 
scribers many votaries of ’ Adonis noir. Now Mr. E. M. Forster , 
who spent several years in Egypt during the War, is one of the 
few important contemporary novelists. It is a wretchedly 
long while since he has published a novel, and one certainly 
hopes that he will give us one with an Oriental setting. For he 
is known to have seen much of the East from a point of view 
which is not that of the English merchants, administrators and 
soldiers, from among whose wives the novelists of Egypt and 
India have been too exclusively recruited. That he will one 
day write a “ novel of passion” is to be hoped—under such a 
heading comes most of the highest as well as of the vilest fiction— 
but it will certainly not be of the type inaugurated by Mr. 
Hichens ; and so far the chief public result of Mr. Forster’s life 
in Egypt has been a book entitled Alexandria: A History and a 
Guide, which appeared last year in that city. This book has 
not been published in England, but the present reviewer found 
some copies a short while ago in a Gerrard Street bookshop, 
and even those who know neither the city nor the author's 
other work, can be safely recommended to procure one: those 
who know either will not need the recommendation. The 
book, of course, includes much that is of importance only to 
those who visit Alexandria ; so now Mr. Forster offers us, through 
the polite medium of the Hogarth Press, a book which resumes 
in somewhat different form the most generally interesting parts 
of the larger work, in addition to much that is entirely new. 
It is regrettable that he has not included in Pharos and Pharillon 
chapters to correspond with the admirable sketches in the 
guide-book of Alexandrian poetry and science; indeed, the 
only admissible complaint against the new book is that it 
contains only eighty pages. 

The curriculum of most English schools is carefully drawn up 
to exclude the Silver Ages of Greek and Latin literature, for 
fear, presumably, of the boys growing more interested in life 
or art than in syntax: and history is taught only in relation 
to victorious empires. So that the noble name of Alexandria 
wakes little response in the minds of many who would call 
themselves educated. Yet there is no city in the world, save 
Rome and perhaps Byzantium, with so long, rich and varied 
a history. Homer sends Menelaus to its site, but it is to Alex- 
ander the Great that it owes its foundation and its name. After 
his death one of his generals founded there the incestuous line 
of Ptolemies under which it most magnificently flowered. This 
dynasty ended with the asps, but the city, though now only 
the capital of a Province, did not fail. Greek and Jew and 
Christian made it for six centuries the centre of their disputes ; 
there the Septuagint was miraculously made, there Plato 
developed the doctrine of the Logos, there the Neo-Platonists 
reasoned about the attainment of ecstasy, there Gnostic and 
Arian, Monophysite and Monothelite elaborated their heresies. 
And then the Arabs came, and for over a thousand years Alex- 
andria owned one God and no history. Amr, the Mohammedan 


general, had taken a city containing ‘“ 4,000 palaces, 4,000 








baths, 400 theatres, 1,200 greengrocers, and 40,000 Jews.” 
Napoleon eleven and a half centuries later found there only 4 
wretched Turkish town with 4,000 inhabitants. To-day it ig 
once more a populous and prosperous city, but if it is famous, 
it is only for its cotton. It still has a perfect climate. 

Here is part of a long quotation made by Mr. Forster from 
Plotinus : 

To any vision must be brought an eye adapted to what is to be 
seen, and having some resemblance to it. Never did eye sce the 
sun unless it had first become sunlike, and never can the soul have 
vision of the first Beauty unless itself be beautiful. 


“And never,” one may add, “can the mind perceive 
Alexandria unless itself become Alexandrian.” This con- 
dition has been fulfilled by Mr. Forster. Refined, philosophic 
and inquisitive, he has some sympathy for St. Clement, 
little or none for St. Athanasius, and a passionate admira- 
tion for the young, the godlike Alexander of Macedon, but 
he treats all alike as real persons. When he calls Arius 
and Athanasius “clergymen” and speaks of their “ taking 
duty,”” one may think that he tames them too much, but the 
method is all that is commendable. He writes about everything 
in the unparagoned history of Alexandria which interests him, 
and he commands our eager admiration whether he is telling 
the story of Pharos the great lighthouse, of the accession to 
the throne of Ptolemy Epiphanes, of a Jewish deputation to 
Caligula, of an eighteenth century missionary lady who visited 
Egypt, of the coming of Spring to the skirts of the Desert or 
of a fashionable street in the modern Levantine city. He uses 
irony, but so delicately you would hardly know it ; and behind 
his scepticism one is just aware of an ardent and almost mystical 
quality of mind. It was the strength of old Alexandria, he 
writes somewhere in the guide-book, that “ she did cling to the 
idea of love ; and much philesophic absurdity, much theological 
aridity must be pardoned to those who maintain that the best 
thing on earth is likely to be the best in heaven.” 

The last essay in Pharos and Pharillon is devoted to the poetry 
of a Greek dweller in modern Alexandria, Mr. C. P. Cavafy. 
Here is the translation quoted by Mr. Forster of a poem entitled 
Alexandrian Kings. 

An Alexandrian crowd collected 

to see the sons of Cleopatra, 

Caesarion and his little brothers 
Alexander and Ptolemy, who for the first 
time were brought to the Gymnasium, 
there to be crowned as Kings 

amidst a splendid display of troops. 


Alexander they named King 

of Armenia, of Media, and of the Parthians. 
Ptolemy they named King 

of Cilicia, of Syria, and Phoenicia. 

Caesarion stood a little in front, 

clad in silk the colour of roses, 

with a bunch of hyacinths at his breast. 

His belt was a double line of sapphires and amethysts, 
his sandals were bound with white ribbons 
embroidered with rosy pearls. 

Him they acclaimed more than the small ones. 
Him they named “ King of Kings!” 


The Alexandrians knew perfectly well 
that all this was words and empty pomp. 


But the day was warm and exquisite, 

the sky clear and blue, 

the Gymnasium of Alexandria a triumph of art, 

the courtiers’ apparel magnificent, 

Caesarion full of grace and beauty 

(son of Cleopatra, blood of the Lagidae!) 

and the Alexandrians ran to see the show, 

and grew enthusiastic, and applauded 

in Greek, in Egyptian, and some in Hebrew, 

bewitched with the beautiful spectacle, 

though they knew perfectly well how worthless, 

what empty words, were these King-makings. 
The intrinsic beauty of this poem is justification enough for its 
inclusion in a review of the book that introduces it to us. But 
there is more than this. It is the work, says Mr. Forster, of 
“an artist who is not interested in facile beauty,” and whose 
mind “ stands at a slight angle to the universe.” How closely 
these criticisms apply to the critic who makes them! And 
how akin to his genius is this poem in its mixture of appreciation 
with detachment, and in its careful impersonality. In Pharos 
and Pharillon Mr. Forster has taken most beguiling themes, 
and made of them as distinguished a book as this year Is likely 
to produce. An artist of exceptional sympathy, humour, 
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Now Ready at all Booksellers 
and Libraries. 


ALFRED YARROW 
HIS LIFE 
AND WORK 


By 


ELEANOR C. BARNES 
(LADY YARROW) 








With many coloured and other Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Daily News: “ An inspiriting record of a great 
life. The fascinating life-story of a man who, 


| ‘starting from the proverbial half-crown, has never 


looked back.’ ” 





London : 


_ Edward Arnold & Co., 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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anything —hair, wool, or flock, ill 
or well put together, sterilised or not 
sterilised. It is the reputation of the 
house making the mattress that is your 
guarantee of material, of workmanship 
and of lasting comfort in wear. Heal’s 
have over a century’s reputation to 
keep by maintaining (or to lose by de- 
grading) the quality of their mattresses. 
3 ft. Best Hair Mattress ° ° - £68 6 0 


3 ft. Best French Mattress (hair and wool) 27 0 0 
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Heal's ** Sommier Elastique Portatif *’ is 
still the most comfortable and economical 
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PIERRE LOTI. 


Uniform edition of the works of Pierre Loti. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated with Plates in Colour 
by Mortimer Mempes, Romilly Fedden, Arthur 
Lamplough, John Fulleylove, etc. 


10/6 net each. 





PYRENEES. JAPAN. 
BRITTANY. EGYPT. 
MOROCCO. INDIA. 

SAHARA. MADAME PRUNE. 
JERUSALEM. SIAM. 





Please send for prospectus. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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good for tailors 


—by leaking they spoil so many 
suits of clothes. 

Call at your Stationer’s and ask 
to see an Onoto Self-Filling Safety 
Pen. Itcannotleak. You switch 
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on any more than the electric light 
can. 

The Onoto Self-Filling Safety 
is the only pen with a safety 
valve. It is the only fountain pen 
that can be sent through the post 
full of ink. It is the only pen in 
which you can adjust the ink 
supply. 


Onoto 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 


the Pen 


There is an Onoto of every type to meet 
everyone's requirements, all of finest 
quality workmanship. 
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a Pillar Box think 
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intellect, and individuality, he refuses to be defined. But his 
classic pudor is infinitely more intriguing than the personal 
candours of others, and having raked unsuccessfully, though with 
the intensest enjoyment, his Alexandrian sketches, we await 
his next book with impatient and heightened curiosity. 

R. M. 


THE FATE OF HUNGARY 


Dismembered Hungary. By Lapistaus Bupay (Professor of 
Statistics at the Polytechnic School of Budapest). With 
an Introduction by Lord Newton. Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Tragedy of Central Europe. By E. Asnmeap-Bart ett, 
C.B.E. Butterworth. 21s. 

Hungary and Democracy. By C. J. C. Street. 
10s. 6d. 


The reader who wants information about Hungary will find 
plenty of it in these three books ; but in none of them, we fear, 
will he find the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. All are frankly partisan. Professor Buday, with his 
solid economic facts and statistics, and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
in his lively narrative of revolutions and counter-revolutions, 
of ‘‘Putsches”’ and peacemaking, are bent on showing the 
injustice and suffering inflicted on a more or less innocent 
nation. Mr. Street devotes himself to a remorseless exposure 
of Magyar politics, and concludes that the sufferings of Hungary 
are only too well merited. 

The fate of Hungary is certainly a hard one. Her population 
has been reduced from over eighteen millions to some seven and 
a-half; she has been deprived of two-thirds of her territory. 
She has lost corn-lands and pastures, vineyards, forests, sea- 
ports, industrial and commercial undertakings. She has been 
swept by a Bolshevik revolution and a ‘ White” reaction, 
invaded and plundered by Roumanian armies, thrown into 
confusion by monarchist plots. Budapest, like Vienna, is packed 
with penniless ex-officials and under-employed workmen struggling 
on the edge of starvation. The whole country is in the trough of 
a financial depression which threatens bankruptcy and chaos. 
Professor Buday takes us through the details of this wretched 
story with all the proud bitterness to which we are accustomed in 
Magyar propagandists and rather less than their usual wildness. 
If the story, as he tells it, were the whole story, he would com- 
mand a far greater sympathy from his English readers than he is 
likely to get. But, unhappily, it is only halfthe story. The other 
half is dealt with in Mr. Street’s book. It is the practice of 
the Magyars and their few foreign champions to attribute all 
the misery of Hungary to the vindictive brutes who drafted the 
Trianon Treaty. The Trianon Treaty is undoubtedly very 
severe, and it does some wrong to Hungary, though it is ludicrous 
to say, as Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett says, that compared with it 
the Treaty of Versailles is ‘“‘a mild and humane document.” 
But the real causes of Hungary’s present plight lie far behind 
the Trianon Treaty. From the Ausgleich of 1867 down to the 
final year of the war, the Magyar oligarchs were engaged in 
driving nails into their own coffin. Their foreign policy was, 
in the words of Bismarck, a compound of lawyer-like sophistry 
and of hussar-like arrogance. Their home policy was designed 
to consolidate their own power against the mass of the people 
and to repress any movement towards freedom on the part of 
their subject races. Magyarisation was pursued relentlessly, 
in the schools, the law-courts, the polling-booths, and it was not 
surprising that from August, 1914, onwards the “ minority ” 
races in Hungary, as in Austria, looked eagerly for the defeat of 
their masters and the lightening of their yoke. With the defeat 
of the Central Powers the dismemberment of Hungary was 
inevitable, and it was the Magyars themselves who had made it 
so. We may regret the “‘ Balkanisation”’ of Central Europe 
involved in the territorial settlements of 1919; but in all the 
circumstances there was no practicable alternative. 

Crushing, however, as was the blow that Hungary received, 
she might still have retrieved her fortunes. She was not so 
utterly crippled as Austria; she was not handicapped, like 
Germany, by the fear and hatred of the Western Powers. Her 
relations with her neighbours, the new Succession States, were 
bound, indeed, to be awkward; but, if she had set herself to 
face facts and recognise the mote in her own eye as well as the 
beam in theirs, she might have made the position far more 

tolerable. And by reforming herself she might very soon have 
won the sympathy of all liberal minds in Europe and put her- 
self in the way of regaining eventually something of what she 
had lost. For a brief moment there was a hope of a democratic 
Hungary arising which would do these things. But the hope 


Fisher Unwin. 
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was soon dispelled by the return to power of the old gang of 
oligarchs and jingoes and plutocrats. For the past three 
years the Hungarian Government has been a by-word. It has 
continued to tread down liberty at home and to keep Central 
Europe in a ferment. Royalist coups, Irredentist mania 
and the violence of ruffianly soldiers like Hejjas and of abomi. 
nations like the League of Awakening Magyars, have made the 
country a bear-garden, while an elaborate propaganda of lies 
has only served to increase the suspicion and distrust with which 
Admiral Horthy’s régime is regarded throughout the Western 
world. It is true that Hungary has been sinned against as 
well as sinning. The Entente have had no firm policy in Buda- 
pest—indeed, they have not had a policy at all. They have 
veered between more or less open condonation of Magyar 
naughtiness and feeble, blustering protests against it, and they 
have dabbled in shameful and futile intrigues. The Roumanian 
invasion was a crime which the Hungarians cannot easily forget ; 
it is a monstrous perversion of the truth to say, as Mr. Street 
says: “To Roumania was assigned the task of restoring order, 
and in her execution of it she displayed an ability and a restraint 
which will for ever redound to her credit.” Nor do we think 
that the Magyars of Transylvania are being quite so nicely 
treated as he suggests by their new Roumanian masters. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that for what is rotten in the state of 
Hungary the Hungarians themselves are largely to blame. 

But this does not mean that Hungary should be left to stew 
in her own juice. That is not fair to the good elements in Hun- 
gary, or to Hungary’s neighbours, or to the world at large. 
It is, indeed, a counsel of madness. For the Hungarians will 
not stew alone ; they will inevitably bring others into the pot 
with them. A positive policy of help from outside is needed to 
stabilise the Hungarian finances, and we agree with Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s plea for a bold and generous scheme under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. It is deplorable that the French were 
shortsighted enough the other day to veto the modest proposal 
made by Italy and Britain for the suspension of reparation liens 
in order to enable the Hungarians to float a loan. This error 
ought to be undone as speedily as possible ; for stability in 
Hungary is an even more imperative necessity than democracy 
in Hungary. And, indeed, there is very small chance of any 
political reform while the country is in the throes of its economic 
nightmare, 

Cc. M. L. 


MAGNI NOMINIS UMBRA 


Mansoul. By C. M. Doucury. Cape. Limited edition. 21s. 


“It is hard,” says Homer, “ to strive with those that Zeus 
has loved”; it is harder still with those the reviewers have 
blessed. These nod in Olympian unison; and the world 
quakes before what sometimes seems a profundity only of 
slumber. The chosen of the moment for immortality is Mr. 
Doughty. The claims of the author of Arabia Derserta do not 
stand in question ; but the author of Mansoul? Mr. Armstrong 
names him with Chaucer, Dante, and Spenser ; and Mr. Graves 
has visions of schoolboys unborn referring to this as “ the age 
of Doughty.” Yet there was once a writer called Hardy— 
indeed his birthday was celebrated a little since by another of 
our poet-critics with a sonnet thanking him (the irony was 
clearly quite unconscious) in terms appropriate to a retiring 
curate, for teaching us all to be such hopeful optimists—is he 
too thrown to the latest lion? One groans at times for 3 
Samson to arise and pull the whole rotten structure of modern 
criticastry about the ears of its canting, idolatrous Philistia. 
No age ever yet went on producing an immortal masterpiete 
once a month ; certainly ours does not ; why write as if it did? 

Mansoul relates a quest for the answer to the riddle of life. 
In a trance the poet is shown by the Muse of Britain one Minimus, 
an anchorite, with whom, for no very apparent reason, he is 
henceforth more or less made one. There follows the vision of 
Mansoul, a colossal cloud-like embodiment of the innumerable 
souls of men. With him (shrunk meanwhile to ordinary 
dimensions) the poet and Minimus, themselves also in a sense 
part of him, descend to the netherworld, where they visit the 
souls of infants and of lunatics, the damned in Hell—an episode 
introduced for the as yet premature benefit of the Kaiser—and 
the blessed in the Radious Rocks. Next they are blown about 
under Europe and Asia, enabled by Merlin’s mirror to see 
whatever countries lie above them; and beneath the lands 
where each once lived, the wanderers find dead Babylonian 
kings and Egyptian priests, Zarathustra and Buddha, Confucius 
and Socrates, and ask them the ultimate end of life. The sages, 
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In thousands of English homes, 
Harvest Burgundy is a daily 
addition to the lunch and dinner 
table, because it is so stimula- 
ting, dependable and pure. 


Burdoynes 
Harvest 
Burgundy 


is one of Burgoyne’s “Quality 
Wines of the Empire.” It is a 
fine wine and assists the process 


of digestion. 


The price is 5/- a flagon 
of all Wine Merchants. 
May also be bought in 
ordinary bottles contain- 
ing one-third less than a 

Burgoyne flagon. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF 


SHELL SPIRIT 


is due to 


NATURE’S EXCLUSIVE GIFT 
of products not combined in any other petrol. 


* * * * - 


To develop the unique qualities of Shell 
Motor Spirit to the maximum, lubricate your 
engine with Shell Motor Lubricating Oil, 
which has been successfully designed to 
reduce friction losses to a lower level than 


ever before achieved. 


SHELL wore OIL 


SHELL-MEX LTD. 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 














The health of the 


whole community. 


The Hospitals, as they stand to-day, safeguard the 
health of the whole Community. Those who do not 
need to enter the wards for treatment benefit no 
less than those who do, from the untiring effort of 
specialists in their continuous fight against disease. 


The great work of healing 
the sick must go on. 


10,000 in-patients and 20,000 out-patients receive 
attention EVERY DAY at the Hospitals of London. 
250 Hospitals, Dispensaries, and Nursing Associations 
look to the Hospital Sunday Fund for an important 
part of their income. 8,000 surgical appliances 
supplied annually to patients. 1,000 patients sent 
annually to Convalescent Homes. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 


17th JUNE, 1923, 


offers you the great annual opportunity of doing your 
part. 


Please send a contribution either to your Vicar or 
Minister, or to the Lord Mayor, Mansion House, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Bankers : BANK OF ENGLAND. 
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however, prove extremely vague (and, if the truth were told, 
platitudinous) ; their only answer is exhortation to righteous 
dealing. Then the scene changes to Palestine, with a résumé of 
the life of Jeshua (Jesus) and Stephen’s martyrdom. Immed- 
iately afterwards the seekers are spirited westward, to find the 
War in progress (digression on the iniquity of Germans). The 
poet wakes again in England, where he has a vision of Cedmon 
(digression on the Danish invasions) and proceeds, apparently, 
to Stonehenge (long digression of twenty-seven pages on the 
Giants and Fairies of early Britain). Last comes his translation 
to Mansoul’s Dream-city, where are discussions on science 
(digression on eruptions of Mount Etna) and on poetry (dialogue 
of Chaucer and Spenser). The whole comes to an end with a 
kind of apocalyptic vision in the Dream-city’s temple. 

This is not a very hopeful sort of plot ; the sheer poetry of a 
Spenser might have patched it over with purple ; but it is 
certainly not so perfect in itself as to redeem mediocre verse. 
Mansoul is not a great story like the Odyssey ; it has no great 
character-painting like the Jliad ; it has not the intellect of the 
De Rerum Natura. Has it then the purely poetic power of the 
author of the Faerie Queene, ‘* whose art is mine end to restore ”’ ? 
It is easy to defend Mr. Doughty’s eccentricities in general by 
setting up an imaginary fool to say that all archaism is bad, and 
then knocking him down again with contumely. Rules are only 
statements of the general probability that given things will or 
will not please; and Spenser’s archaism succeeds (despite 
Jonson), Morris’ ‘‘Wardour Street English” succeeds, Mr. 
Doughty’s own prose style in Arabia succeeds. The question is 
not whether archaism is always bad—obviously it is not—but 
whether Mr. Doughty’s is. And, further, the real objection to 
his style is not so much that it abuses old English as that it often 
is not English at all, for instance : 

Reached té6 that gallerys ending, derne and still ; 
Revealed was fateful door 6f massy stone (i.e. when I had reached), 


How goodly is that 
Full, thick, strong-sounding, in the nomads’ ears ; 
Of poured out water, in their leathern troughs (i.e. sound of water). 
Take again jargon of this sort : 
Nor laid men’s hands had courses of these walls. 


Dwellers round Aetnas roots ; 
(His, four days’ journeys round encompassing plain :) 


The reader will already have noticed (unless he took them for 
misprints) that Mr. Doughty has also ideas on punctuation, 
based, one supposes, on the Elizabethans, but carried to quite 
frantic lengths—the following is his favourite mannerism with 
colon or semicolon : 

Whence, toucht to dim now confines of the World : 

Stept Herrna forth... 


But the supreme example is in the lines : 

Take comfort ! seemed then whisper, fn my breast, 

That divine Voice ; Not yet, the World is lost. 
where the meaning of the last clause is exactly reversed by the 
stopping. 

But worse remains. Mr. Doughty’s lines are littered with 
stress-marks ; true enough, these little helps are frequently 
needed : 

Not unlike té those latomies fs that grot. 
The odd thing is that they are often quite superfluous : 
A certain Minimus walked, an dAnchorite ; 


often metrically wrong : 
Was raised in days of thé old Golden World ; 


and sometimes metrically impossible : 
That hardly, of 4 sere withered herb, may find. 

After all this, such misguided pedantries as the insertion of 
italicised Latin words—and in the mouth of Plato’s Criton— 
seem insignificant. But the total effect may be imagined ; and 
this farrago is extolled in the name of Spenser! Take four 
quite simple lines from the Faerie Queene : 

The loving mother, that nine months doth beare 

In the deare closett of her painful side 

Her tender babe, it seeing safe appeare, 

Doth not so much rejoice as she rejoiced there. 
and put beside them this from Mansoul : 

And narrowly he ts, 

Grim Spectre, Porter of Hels horrid House, 

Upon this part ; (wherein besides, ’t is said, 

Be other many doors and fearful deep 

Descending paths, of spirits deceased ; ) hath eyed. 
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or that priceless speech of the Newsboy in The Cliffs : 
I might have truckloads sold! And yet great bales 
Came down from Smiths ; but thick arms in a moment 
Them all caught up. It showered half-crowns, it Shillings 
Rained, which flung hundred hands to me for pennies. 

Is the one more like the other than a unicorn to a rhinoceros } 
How verse like this acquires a reputation as poetry, the critics 
alone know ; the opinion of the general public it is natural} 
much harder to ascertain; I only notice that despite all mu 
fanfares of massed bands of reviewers the Cambridge University 
Library copy of The Dawn in Britain, a more attractive work 
than Mansoul and somewhat expensive to buy, has still, seventeen 
years after publication, its latter half uncut. This, I am aware 
may merely reflect deep discredit on the University of Cambridge. 
Or again it may not. 

The best part of the wilderness of Mansoul is the episode of 
the Fairies ; the worst, its screaming denunciations of our late 
enemies, which take one back to that crazy atmosphere which 
used to poison leave-time in England. But, at least, England 
produced no Hymn of Hate (the laughter of the British soldier 
at the idea that “ Jerry” should make such a fool of himself, 
was a greater thing than a dozen victories) ; and it would be a 
poor service for Mr. Doughty to persuade posterity that we 
lacked not the will, but the mere versifier’s ability, to create our 
own Hassgesang. F. Le In 


LOVE IN THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


The Girdle of Aphrodite: The complete Love-poems of the 
Palatine Anthology. Translated by F. A. Wricur, with 
an Introduction. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


The Greek Anthology, which has survived a series of strange 
chances and has had to wait till 1916 for a complete Greek and 
English text, is an immense collection, full of all sorts of things, 
some of which would have astonished the Age of Pericles. It 
contains not only the unsurpassed epitaphs of the best period, 
but also pages of Christian praise and dogma, Plato’s Aster 
gazing at the stars, and pedants, who wrote Greek as Swinburne 
wrote French, versifying mathematical puzzles, odd little anec- 
dotes and frigid jests. There is even an ingenious epigram 
on the Six Hours’ Day, with the letters of the alphabet used for 
numbers : 

Six hours—’tis ample—to your labours give; 
The letters of the next bid mortals “Live.” 


Mr. Wright in his excellent Introduction has told the fortunes 
of the Anthology, and dwells on the downright conception of 
love which scholars have noticed in ancient Greece and Rome, for 
many of the epigrams belong to later Rome. Going back to 
our own more unsophisticated literature of a traditional sort, 
we can find the same insistence on the physical side of love- 
making. A sonnet to an eyebrow is all very well, but a secondary 
affair: sentiment is but the husk of passion. Average human 
nature, which Time, says Agathias, cannot subdue, has always 
been pretty much the same, and according to the fashion or 
euphemism of the day reveals or conceals, shocks or edifies more 
or less in its exposition of love. Herrick, says Mr. Wright, is 
the counterpart of the Greek amorous anthologists ; and when 
his poems were published in the last century, a slim paper 
booklet in addition held, if we remember right, things cast out 
of the cloth binding. Mr. Wright says nothing of one or two 
pieces which he has translated into elegant Latin elegiacs, and 
which could hardly be printed in English of any sort. Some of 
the Anthology is detestable, as he frankly admits. He has left 
Strato’s collection alone. ; ; 

Regarding the minute details of the cookery of Achilles in 
the Ninth Iliad, Gibbon remarks that “a dead language can 
seldom appear low or familiar.” It is otherwise with a living 
tongue, and the question how far a translator can go in the 
vernacular is a difficult one. Probably it depends on the kind 
of reader he expects, or hopes to win. It is one thing to translate 
Greek into the best English at command, another to make its 
meaning or effect as intelligible as possible to up-to-date, un- 
Greek minds. He who does this runs the risk of commonness: 


Was uns alle bandigt, das gemeine. 


Mr. Wright is classical head of the Birkbeck College, and 
perhaps has designed some of his renderings to attract his 
students. Once we noted in an Epic of the Thames 3 lady- 
killer who was “gay in pronounced pyjamas,” but “ Leda’s 
underwear,” which Mr. Wright ventures in an epigram of 
Antiphilus, must surely be new to verse and poetical taste. The 
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THE VOICE OF 40,000 


In the rush of business, in the multiplicity of 
interests, amongst the pleasures and the excitement of 
life, it is almost impossible for a single voice to be 
heard—even though that voice is asking for the help 
which all should be willing to afford. 


Yet surely the voice of 40,000 must reach the ears 
of everyone ! 

In England and Wales alone there are 40,000 blind 
men, women and children asking daily, by the mere 
fact of their blindness, for the assistance of those who 
can see. 


The sole object of the National Institute for the 
Blind is the care and welfare of the blind in this 
country. Through the National Institute the blind can 
give utterance to their needs, and by its activities 
those needs can be relieved. 



















By helping the Institute's work you are giving 
ractical assistance to your blind fellow citizens. 
nless you support that work immediately and 
generously it will of necessity be greatly curtailed with 
adverse effect on the whole blind community. 










You are earnestly asked, therefore, to bear in mind 
the fact that 40,000 of your brothers and sisters are 
blind by assisting them now to the best of your ability. 






NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


Chairman : Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurer : G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General ;: HENRY STAINSBY. 











All Donations and communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Treasurer, who will gladly supply full details of the 
Institute's work and balance-sheet on request. 
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word is a quite modern euphemism of the hosiery trade, and 
represents the Greek dxddvrros, which is different. In another 
epigram we read: 
You met her, where ? 
At Brown’s to tea; 
For I was there 
And so was she. 


Some of Mr. Wright’s modernisms are clever, others strike us 
as merely vulgar. The later writers of the Anthology at least 
were indulging in a learned language, hoping for the appreciation 
of the scholarly rather than the applause of the crowd. Very 
well, too, they wrote, though we think an expert Grecian could 
discover hints of their date. Mr. Wright can go farther, find 
two separate poems in a single printed piece, and assign anony- 
mous poems to authors by virtue of their style. His freedom 
of metre is the right way, and, as it is fairly impossible to render 
the epigrams as they stand in the same space, omissions and 
enlargements may be tolerated. All the ideas of the Greek are 
in the pretty version of “‘ The Rose-Seller”’ : 

You with the roses, 
What have you to sell? 
Say, may we buy your posies 
And you as well? 
For all the roses’ grace 
Is in your face. 


Meleager’s “‘ Hue and Cry for Love” and “Love for Sale” 
are capitally done, like the famous epigram: 
Blend with the wine the glad refrain, 
Our Helidora’s name. 


To make her “ Hely,”’ a colleen in an Irish version, seems rather 
an outrage. Readers who wish to consult the Greek may like 
to know that the paging of the volume corresponds more or less 
with the numbering of the epigrams in Book V. of the Anthology. 
Mr. Wright, like his friend Paton in the prose versions of the 
Loeb series, has forgotten to make an Index of first lines. This 
addition should be obvious, where a large collection of short 
pieces is printed ; and publishers should attend to it, if scholars 
have not the good sense to do so. Vv. R. 


MR. AGATE’S EVENINGS 


At Half-Past Eight. Essays of the Theatre, 1921-1922. 
James AGATE. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Courage ! The only way of approaching Mr. Agate is to stand 
up to him. His in-fighting has a peculiarly punishing quality 
to it: yield to him there, and all is up. Look for a moment at 
the *‘ Voluntary” with which he prefaces his latest volume of 
essays. He is careful to leave no opening in his defence. Observe 
how fearsomely he deals with his critics in a pretty bout of 
anticipatory sparring : 

“T care not a rap,” he proclaims, “for blandishment or bastinado. 

I write not for reviewers who, the sooner they shall have declared 

that I quote too much, will the sooner obtain from their second-hand 

bookseller half the published price of this book ; nor for merchants 
who, the more they have of wealth, possess the less of wit ; nor for 
mimes who, lacking any perception of values, would rather be lauded 
extravagantly by a fool than appreciated justly by a writer of 
sense.” 
And does anyone suggest (he goes on to argue in essence) that 
this reprinting of one’s current dramatic criticisms is no way to 
make a book? Nonsense: republish and be damned!.... And 
turns to the next : a preciosity of elegance in my style, quotha ? 
Well, and if there is, it is my own business. I express myself in 
this fashion because this is my own fashion. And being a 
weekly critic, I have as many days to write my essay in as others 
have hours, so it is only right that I should come forth with a 
really dainty dish, how garnished soever. . . . And I quote, do I? 
I borrow? And why not, pray? If someone can give me a 
better phrase for this or that than I can hammer out for myself, 
why should I fob off my own inferior article on my readers ? 
Originality (say I) is the thief of time. So quote and be damned ! 

So ends Round One: with Agate leading on points. And 
throughout the book this breathless pace is kept up. He has 
no need of a masterpiece of drama, or of acting, to kindle his 
imagination to eloquence. The warmth and dark glow of the 
auditorium, that first quiver and upward swish of the curtain, 

the entr’acte with its release of pent-up chatter, these things in 
themselves are enough to call forth from him an almost uniform 
exuberance of commentary. For in the marrow of Mr. Agate’s 
bones the sense of the stalls lies embedded as surely as that of 
the stage in a.Terry or a Barrymore. Be it Hendrik Ibsen or 


By 





Ethel Dell, Thorndike or the Griffiths Bros., all is iron that come 
to his anvil, and he is guaranteed weekly to make the sparks fly 
He sets about his job with the strenuous zest of Mr, Se : 
Hicks in some comedy which he knows, only too well, to be 
miserably starved of ideas and good lines. No exertion of his 
is spared ; he is prodigal with gags ; he is relentlessly glittering 
Even the titles of his essays must help in the coruscation : 4 
recent historical drama he deals with as ‘‘ Mary Queen of Drink. 
water,” and Loyalties is criticised under the head of “ Gentle Js 
as Gentile Doesn’t.” He is catholic (and very consciously 50) 
in his tastes, and is proud, one feels, of being able to quote 
wittily from his Sandford and Merton, his Shakespeare, and his 
Ally Sloper. 

A formidable fellow! The legerdemain of his phrasemaking 
leaves him quite the most amusingly readable of our regular 
first-nighters. ‘“‘ Behold!” he seems. to cry in the wilderness 
of dead plays, “I will make these dry bones live.” And he 
does: he has the knack of it. He approaches the theatre, not 
as an esthetic experience, nor as an experiment in producer's 
technique, but simply as a rather highly-developed social 
occasion. And this, of course, makes him an unrivalled historian 
of the after-dinner West End in the period of his survey. What 
infinite pleasure will it not be, in our declining years, to reopen 
Mr. Agate’s book (the aforesaid bookseller notwithstanding) and 
conjure from its pages the pleasures which in the nineteen- 
twenties we often took so sadly and so grudgingly! How grate- 
ful to recall those foreboding red lamps which so sinisterly 
announced the Grand Guignol season at the Little Theatre, or 
the hey-day of Sir (then Mr.) C. B. Cochran’s varied undertakings, 
the limelit diabolism of Robert Farquharson’s Cenci, the many 
agonies of Sybil Thorndike, the great comic rhythms of a Fred 
Karno sketch, the heartsearching problems of Galsworthy, the 
** whimsical ’’ Barrie, the immense romanticisms of Matheson 
Lang! And soon: an enjoyable retrospect, and we shall easily 
believe, no doubt, that there were giants in those days. We shall 
read Mr. Agate for his personalities, his good humour, his jests, 
his vivacity, the quick impressionism of his rapportage. But 
are we to look to him as a critic of the drama pure and simple, 
set in an intellectual isolation from the playhouse, a cool and 
detached appreciator? Frankly, no. He would be most 
sincerely and alarmingly angry if we did, for the most formidable 
thing about Mr. Agate is his robustious common sense. 



























SHORTER NOTICES 


Angkor: Ruins in Cambodia. By P. JEANNERAT DE BEERSKI 
Grant Richards. 18s. 


Love and travel can be described in a variety of literary styles, 
and those who prefer, let us say, Pierre Louis before Stendhal will 
probably like this book more than severer works on archwology 
and primitive people. The style of its author is certainly not founded, 
like Stendhal’s, on the Code Napoleon: “A flower may be pretty, 
but who knows that it does not grow by the rotting of a corpse? A 
bird may have bright plumage, but who knows that it is not a tyrant 
among its folk, and that all the colour of its wings hides a small yet 
nasty brain? A woman may smile deliciously, . . .” etc. ; this is 
our introduction to the amazing ruins of Angkor Thom. 

If, and when, we surmount such irritating stuff, which fails in pro- 
ducing the atmospheric effect at which it aims, we cannot help being 
enthralled by the astonishing ruins in the interior of Cochin-China. 
Whole cities remain full of carving and sculpture, gradually disappearing 
amid the vegetation which encroaches upon them, and some of the 
most striking of the sixty-five illustrations are pen sketches of gigantic 
trees which have grown through the masonry and mingled their 
fantastic forms with those of nagas and buddhas and demons. For 
those who would like to see for themselves there is an appendix on 
how to get there: let us hope one of them will return with a less 
baroque style to describe what he has seen. 



















The Day Continuation School in England. By E. A. WATERFALL. 


Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. , 


The story of the Continuation Schools is not an inspiring story; 
and Miss Waterfall’s book about them is not a very inspiring book. 
We all know how the Fisher Act, which made part-time continued 
education compulsory, came to shipwreck on the shoals of public 
economy. In most places no Continuation Schools were 7 
started; and even where they were started, they were stopped, 
or reduced to voluntary experiments on a very small scale, before 
there was time for their effects to be seen or for any satisfactory 
method of conducting them to be hammered out. They were, ~— 
over, hampered by the fact that many active educationists did — 
believe in them, regarding them less as legitimate educatio 
experiments than an attempt to head off the demand for secondary 
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THE LIFE-BOATMEN 
THANK THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


FOR OVER £65,500 
contributed on Prince of Wales’ Day for the Life-Boats in London; 
FOR £1,000 
an anonymous gift, and for the following answers to the appeal for 
special gifts:— 
Two Capstans (£80). 
Four Line Throwing Guns (£20 each). 
Three Compasses (£15 each). 
Three Steering Wheels (£15 each). 
One Barometer (£12). 
Nine Pairs of Sweeps (Oars) (£3 each pair). 
Will YOU ALSO Give 


one of these special gifts to celebrate the 
CENTENARY of the INSTITUTION next year, or become one of our 


MILLION &/- SUBSCRIBERS ? 
Not a penny from the State. 
11 Lives saved every week for 100 years! 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











Your Flannels 
Cleaning in the “Achille Serre Way” 
makes soiled flannels look like new and 
doubles their wear. It costs only 1/9 to 
have a pair of flannels cleaned perfectly 
in this way. Write for illustrated 
4 booklet “Looking Well Dressed.” 
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Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office & Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. L. 19. 
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Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives, 

Sold in tins by all Chemists. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 
Tel.: Museum 7602. CaraLocus Fre. 
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The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


means of a ef insurance the otherwise irretriev- 
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section of the community and no one suffers severely. 
LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1, 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


Pp 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as & ( 
tevelation.”—The Guardias.. 

“The pr ts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. ( 


Price 7d. post free from { 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1 ) 
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R. MARIE STOPES’ famous books: “‘ Married Love,” P.O. 6s. 44.; 
“Radiant Motherhood,” P.O. 6s. 4d.; ‘‘ Wise Parenthood,” 3s. 9d.; all post 
free.—Bookman (N.S.), 106a Portland Road, W. 11. 





OOKS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d.; Life of Mrs. 
Eddy and the History of Christian Science, 1909, 128. 6d. ; Middleton's Illu- 

ted Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Sanford 

, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 258.; Max 

Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Thornton’s An American 
Glossary, 2 vols., 78. 6d., pub. 308.; Donelly’s Atlantis; The Antediluvian World, 
18. 64. ; Besant’s London, complete set, ro large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. 
£2; Building of Britain and the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social England), 6 vols., 
y bound, £6 6s.; New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 

we, 118. 6d.; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308.; Who's 
63s. 4 - Ee + ie Westminster A with 160 illus., . vols., new, 
a ; Burton's ‘entamerone, ge paper y, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s. ; 
Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, Fe ten. 3 Mount Everest, the Recon- 
naissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Bernard Shaw's 
Dame tic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258. ; ce of I 1891, rst Edit., 
fs Three Plays for Puritans, rst Edit., 1901, 258.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 





3 Stats naire’ Candide, with 50 illus. by Odile, 128. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars 
“ Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12+ 128., 1902-1915 ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
“7; Chinese artists, rst Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
+ ype Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {a1; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., 

; e's Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s. 
Sate * Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 78. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 
» 158. i for qntalogee. If ay oe bw book and Dave Seles to find : 

» . am the most expert k-finder extant.—BAKER’ REA 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








OOKS.—Defoe's Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, 
16 vols., illus., £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 
7 1m es, 54 coloured plates, £6 6s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 
Nights,’ Wild Birds and Their Haunts, illus., 8s. 6d. (price 15s.) ; Burton's Arabian 
6: Si Unexpurgated, 17 vols., £17; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., 
+ Stopes’ Married Love, 6s. 6d.; Wise Parentage, 38. 9d.; Wheatley’s Pepys 
10 tos.: ‘gen, £7,,, Macquoid’s prestoue, Sap of Mahogany, etc., 4 vols., 
£ hates ymond’s Old English Walnut Lacquer Furniture, 25s.; Arthur 
orks, limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., £9 98. ; * Decameron, 2 vols., 

$ eriee £3 38.). Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state 
Books Libraries purchased in Town and Country. 3,000 Books wanted. 

Free. HOLLAND Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21, John Bright Street, Birming- 
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MACRAE GALLERY. 
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education by providing a cheaper and less efficient substitute. Miss 
Waterfall is eulogistic of the schools which she actually visited, 
apparently in 1921; and she thinks that the part-time Continuation 
School has a valuable part to play in educational developments. 
She desires to see a big extension of full-time Secondary Education ; 
but she sees no prospect of a sufficient growth to make part-time pro- 
vision unnecessary. And always, she thinks, there will remain a 


substantial number of young persons who will not proceed to 
Secondary Schools, and will have to be provided for by part-time 
continued education. Miss Waterfall makes some comparison 


between the position of continued education in this. and other 


countries ; but her chapter on this point is scrappy and hard to 
follow, and does not distinguish clearly enough between schemes 
and actual accomplishments. Her attempt to reduce her account 
of schemes under the Fisher Act to statistical form is pretentious 
without being in the least illuminating, and she shows too great a 
readiness both to accept as adequate the results of psychological 
tests and to make play with high-sounding generalisations on 
educational policy. The value of her book is mainly in the information 
which it embodies, 


The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. By Joun P. PRENDERGAST. 
Dublin: Mellifont Press. 18s. 

This is & well-known book, one of the most important historical 
works that came out of Ireland in the nineteenth century. Its reprint 
is a service to Irish students. Prendergast gives a well-documented 
account of the great disaster which fell upon Ireland with the coming 
of Cromwell—not upon the native Irish only, but also upon many 
of those families of mixed descent who had hitherto thought of them- 
selves as “ loyalists’? or members of the English party in Ireland, 
and were now banished to Connaught, or worse. These suffered more 
under the settlement than did the peasantry who, generally speaking, 
remained on the land as tenants of the new Cromwellian owners, 
sometimes under better economic conditions than before. A perusal 
of Prendergast shows how false is the common view, popularised by 
newspapers and politicians, which supposes the Land Purchase Acts 
of the last thirty years (the last of which is now before the Dail) to 
constitute ‘“‘a reconquest of the soil by its original owners.” It is 
also evident that there were other motives for the confiscations than 
religious policy or the motive for revenge (for the Irish rising of 1641) ; 
it was necessary for the Protectorate to reward its greedy soldiers 
and its financial backers in London. 

Prendergast, though his book was once thought to be prejudice d, 
is not an Irish nationalist in the modern sense; one of his chief 
complaints of the settlement is that it was an injustice done by a 
nation of its own kindred—‘ the English, in 1652, were of the same 
nation as half of the chief families in Ireland.” Of the native Irish 
at the coming of the Normans he says, however, that they “‘ were 
followers of nature jand freedom in all things ’—their boldness and 
readiness before their own chieftains surprised the invaders who had 
been accustomed to servile habits in England. This is flattering. The 
preface to the first edition (1875) is represented in this volume. It 

shows with what gusto Prendergast chased his deeds and documents, 
from the towers of old country houses to forgotten Dublin libraries 
and back again. 


The Evolution of Climate. By C.E. P. Brooxs, M.Sc. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


This is a good book on a very abstruse subject, and is well worth 
reading by all interested in the conditions which attended the birth 
of the human race. There are certain things left out, probably 
because they appeared too elementary to the author, the absence of 
which will make the book rather difficult reading to most ; while it is a 
pity that Wegener’s theory of floating continents, about which an 
article appeared in a late number of Discovery, is somewhat cavalierly 
dismissed. The chief defect, however, is the complete absence of 
maps and diagrams, without which the reader cannot hope to follow 
some of the description. On the whole, the evidence is well explained, 
and the lay reader will be intrigued by a science which now measures 
the rings in Californian big trees in order to gauge changes in climate, 
and now deduces other changes from the existence of a two-storeyed 
hut under several feet of bog in Ireland. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is becoming somewhat restricted in the share 
market, but this may be due to the fact that the money 
of the investing public is going largely into new issues. 

The success of the Austrian Loan was greater than was antici- 
pated. It is rather difficult to express one’s honest opinion 
of this loan for, from the political and national standpoint, it 
can only be welcomed. From the strict investment point of 
view it can be criticised by people who, like myself, do not 
believe that Austria with her present ridiculous frontier line, 
can ever be a self-supporting economic entity. The various 
guaranteeing Powers make themselves responsible in the case of 
default for their respective proportions of the loan, but most 


carefully refrain from guaranteeing one another, so that if one of 
the important guarantors should not be able to carry out the 
obligation entered into, if called upon, we might have an inter. 
esting state of affairs. These possibilities are, it must be ad. 
mitted, reflected by the extraordinarily low price at which the 
loan was offered, viz., 80 per cent. for a 6 per cent. loan. | 
believe that the bulk of the loan has been subscribed by big 
financial interests, which either shows faith in the security, or 
the intention of planting it on to the investing public at a prem. 
ium. Anyway, poor Austria will get her money, which is all to 
the good. 
* * + 

A large Swiss loan is on the tapis. It is to be a 6 per cent, 
loan, issued at a low price, viz., 81, but will be issued in Switzer. 
Jand’s own currency, and, therefore, differs in a most important 
respect from other European countries, which, if they can 
borrow at all in London and New York, have to undertake to 
pay interest and capital in the currency of the country in which 
the loan is placed. Furthermore, being issued in the local 
currency, it will appeal largely to Swiss investors. The reports 
of Swiss undertakings still reflect the difficult times through 
which that country has been passing. The serious losses made 
by Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk were referred to 
some time ago in these notes, and it is pleasing to observe that 
for 1922 there was a profit of frs. 3,000,000, as against a loss for 
1921 of frs. 93,000,000. The related concern, Peter, Cailler and 
Kohler Chocolats Suisses, does not show a similar improvement 
for 1922, the net profit being only frs. 1,918,000, as against 
frs. 3,755,000 for the previous year; but an improvement is 
anticipated for the current year. Another well-known chocolate 
concern, Tobler, shows a loss for 1922 of frs. 130,000, as against a 
profit for the previous year of frs. 608,000. Switzerland is now, 
however, gradually recovering from her industrial crisis, and 
there can be no question as to the safety of her loans. 


* * * 


In considering foreign investments it is important to realise 
differences in national habits. Who would think, for instance, 
that a company producing steam could claim to be a public 
utility, like a water, gas or electricity undertaking? Yet, I 
learn from a circular of the National City Company, of New 
York, offering the 7 per cent. stock of the New York Steam 
Corporation, that the latter company operates under a franchise 
which gives it the right to lay mains and pipes in any of the 
streets on the island of Manhattan, and to supply steam for 
power, heating and cooking. The following extract from the 
circular speaks for itself: 


The New York Steam Corporation supplies steam for power 
and heating purposes in the down-town financial district and in an 
important commercial and residential section extending along 
Fifth, Madison and Park Avenues, and intersecting streets from 
47th to 74th Streets. Its service is used by many of the largest 
and most important buildings in the City of New York. Buildings 
in New York and America generally are heated by central heating 
systems. This Corporation’s growth has been and still is due to 
the fact that owners of large buildings and commercial enterprises 
in New York City are finding it more economical to buy their steam 
than to generate it themselves ; due also to the fact that the space 
required for furnaces and coal storage can be more profitably used 
for other purposes ; due also to the difficulty of handling coal and 
removing ashes in the congested sections of New York City. The 
efficiency of large central units such as are owned and operated by 
the New York Steam Corporation, is considerably greater than can 
be achieved in small units operated in individual buildings. 

* * * 


A large number of new issues are on the way, and investors 
will suffer from an embarras de richesse. A big Japanese city 
has a loan on the way, the well-known textile house of Sir Titus 
Salt, Bart., Sons and Co., of Saltaire, is being converted into a 
public company entitled Salts (Saltaire), Limited, with a loan 
and share capital of £3,400,000, and the English Electric Company 
will be issuing £1,250,000 of 6 per cent. Debentures at 97. 
These last will be offered to holders of the company’s 8 per cent. 
Notes, which are to be retired out of the proceeds, and if the 
public has the chance of securing any of the stock at anything 
up to 100 it will do well, as I consider the new stock to be but 
little inferior to the 5} per cent. Debenture Stock of Dorman, 
Long & Co., and that stands at 101. The Salt issue should also 
go to a premium. Rumanian oil shares at last look like going 
ahead on the news that the government of that country has 
permitted both internal prices and the export quota to be in- 
creased, and a quick purchase of Phoenix Oil, now about 26s. 9d., 
should prove profitable. 








A. Emit DAVIES. 
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GERMA TED 
in connection with the Holiday Fellowship. 
The BLACK FOREST, fourteen days, £11. Extensions to FREIBURG 
and Lake Constance. 
T A, AB 
ve 211. © promote International Goodwi 
—— or particulars send stamped envelope to THE 
HOLIDAY F ELLOWS SHIP (Room 5), 10-11 Fetter Lane, —— E.C. 


EN and the Elbe, fourteen days, £11 5s. 





For a Delightful Holiday visit the 
LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY'S 
SUMMER HOLIDAY CENTRE at 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


from JULY 28th to SEPTEMBER 8th. 


lication to the SECRETARY, Lonpvon 


d full particulars on ap 
ae Saar, € elphi, W.C. 2. 


VeceTarian SOCIETY, 8 John Street, A 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 











Established 1 First Class Only. 
July Bp THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by motor, 28 days. 
INDIA, BURMA, anp CEYLON, 


with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. November 2, 4 mon 
Programmes from N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, ie, S.E. 19. 


LEPLAY HOUSE. 

SUMMER HOLIDAY VISIT TO NORWAY. August, 1923. 

This visit will combine an attractive holiday in Norway with a 
first hand study of the land and people. Of special interest to students 
of geography. history and social science. Visits to the cities, fjords 

lacier region. 

as particulars from Miss eqges Tatton, Leplay House, 

65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof ame —, night a. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per ni t per person. F tariff 

on application. ‘Telegrams: “‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


REFORMED INNS. 


ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
é by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend “~4%) or 6% Loan Stock 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ee -—Most charming Seaside Resort in the British 
ISLES. 
Illustrated Book (post 3d. ¥ N. S. Council Office. 


aye WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
fies. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


























OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
ALN Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. Rooxrs 
(Cookery diploma). 


Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
nes; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
el. 3130. 








Wstwarp HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foxx. 





SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 





and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 
of expeditions. —Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 

OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin’s charming country 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. Septem to June, 


2 gns.; June to September, 3 gns. 


Guay SHANELIN, I.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Central, facing sea, special “off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day 
LITERARY. 
A CiHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
“st Music and to Mr. AnTHuR Srockwett, Publisher, 29 Latonte 
Hill, London. No r g fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 
F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 




















ADimors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 
Inquiries invited.—F. pe Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 

MSS. fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
American serial or book publication, p tly idered ; 


expert editorial services available. —INTREANATIONAL lut. 
AGENCY, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 
be 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT, LECTURES, 

SCHOOLS, SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS will be found 
on the back page of this issue. 


























TO BE LET AND WANTED. 
O BE LET FURNISHED (antique furniture and Heal beds) by 


the year only, 2} gns. weekly, or To Be Sold, attractive Old Mill House and 

Mill ; charmingly situated on high moorland between Southwold and Alde- 
burgh ; f-acre garden; 2 sitting, 3; bedrooms, bath (h. and c.); inside sanitation. 
—Write in first instance to Box 893, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. i 


ORNWALL.—Guests taken. 
Cliffs” and St. Ives Bay. 
Photographs.—Apply * 








Quaint FARMHOUSE by “ 
Pleasant garden. Accom. mod. July, 
APPLE-ORCHARD,”” Gwithian, Hayle 


North 


October, 





XFORD.—Modern six-roomed Cottage to let furnished for six 
weeks from Aug. 1st. On high ground; 10 minutes by "bus Magdalen 
Bridge.—Particulars from Mrs. Cox, “ Greycot,” Headington, Oxford. 





O LET, small Furnished House, 2 bedrooms, sitting-room, living- 

room, kitchen, bathroom ; eo. light heating and gas; garden. From 

om July eth to August 3rd. —H. , 4 Addison Way, Hampstead Garden 
ubur y 


GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


RACING situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes 
—_ Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; partial board from 








guineas; strong personal "recommendations. —Write Box 88:1, New 
erarnemen, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
ACANCIES in small Hostel for gentlewomen. Bed-sitting- 


rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss Totrenuam, Sutton House, Ends- 
leigh Street, w.c. I. 


Te LET. Single rooms and sets of rooms, furnished, with service. 
Meals as required, 24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 








sitting and 


arrangement.— 


Whe LET FURNISHED, until towards end of Sept., 


bedroom, or bed-sitting room. Service and meals by 
Apply Miss BuLLEy, 19 Taviton Street, W.C. 1. 





OARD RESIDENCE.—Furnished Apartments, modern con- 
veniences ; tennis, fishing, extensive gardens; near moors, sea.—HELLENS, 
Riverside, Bovey Tracey, Devonshire. 


ESTMINSTER.—For Professional Women, Study-bedrooms 
with gas-fires; partial board and attendance; terms moderate.—Apply 
Miss ARTHURS, 74 Warwick Street, S.W. 1. 


O LET, FURNISHED, Bed-sitting-room, ground floor; use of 
bath and kitchen. 25s.—Write 2, Westgate Terrace, Radcliffe Square, 
S.W. ro. 











W C. 1.—Pleasant, airy, Bed-sitting Room; vacant; furnished ; 


electric light, bathroom ; 21s.—15 Heathcote Street. Also holiday vacancies. 





UTCH LADY having lived four years in England wants to spend 
some weeks (in Aug.) as a paying guest with refined family. S. Wales or 
Peak pref., not essential. Must be in the country, beautiful scenery.— 


Please state terms and full particulars, Miss KNOTTENBELT, Delft, Holland 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





weekly. 
43 Brixton Hill. 


ATERNITY. 43 BRIXTON HILL S.W.2 
Tel. Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatae advice and medical attendance, seven to fifteen guineas 

No extras. Fully certificated sister, and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 





HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; appointments made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 





£ | 


for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
all booksellers or we! a 1s. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, 





prices. 
and figure of the wearer, Embroidered gowns from five guineas, 


RESSMAKING.—MapDamE IRIs, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W.1. Smart and orignal gowns at reasonable 
Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 

Material made up. 


OOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secerrary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 (mew address). 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free "estimate. —Lompow Turntnc Co. (Dept. “ E “\ 

*Phone Dalston 4777. 





CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 
free lesson to Dept. T. 9, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 





OCKROACHES effectually cleared from all dwellings by 
“ Blattis,” as used in the Royal Palace. “ Blattis” has never failed to 
accomplish its purpose. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, 


HOWARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 


are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


(A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post 
of Junior Lecturer in the Department of Geography. Initial salary, 
£325. Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its 
fe ee Applications not later than June 30th. For further 

ormation apply SecrETARY, Bedford College, N.W. 1. 








WANTED, by Principal of Girls’ School, near London, a Partner, 
energetic and with some capital. A specialist in music, art or languages 
would have good opportunity in amalgamated school abroad.—Apply 

Box 99, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


VV OMAN SECRETARY seeks work in the country, 

South. Four years with industrial association. Experien 

pondence, minutes, shorthand reporting, interviewing. Good German, 

useful French. Some practice in speaking.—Apply Box 892, NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





referably 


in corres- 





SCHOLARSHIPS, Etc. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE or WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
ptoposes to award a Research Studentship in the above subject, of 
the value of {200 per annum, for one year. The student wil] be 
required to work under the direction of the Professor of International 
Politics, and will spend one term abroad and two terms at Aberystwyth. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECRETARY, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the 
Studentship should reach him not later than July 2nd, 1923. 


LECTURES. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Public Lectures on (1) “THE RESTORATION OF 
THE GOLD STANDARD” and (2) “DEVASTATION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE” will be given by Professor 
GUSTAV CASSEL (Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Stockholm), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, JUNE 18th, and 

HURSDAY, JUNE 2ist, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chait 
will be taken by His Excellency the Swedish Minister (Baron 
Palmstierna). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 
FAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 


UNIVERSI?Y COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 

downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


PeRORSEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, MLA. ; 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information nay | Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Rdueation, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwREncn. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.—A 
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TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITIN G, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—MrrropoLitan TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICR, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptl b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxpr, 16 ee Bm ty te 











YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges, 
wae | ce on application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 


I a gy Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and gromptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—Daxrsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, ° 





——— 





SCHOOLS. 
FARMHOUSE = SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE = MANOR, 
WENDOVER. 


Principals: ISABEI, FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 


Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation as 
all usual subjects; also E ics, cost ts, ng, driving, etc. 

Training in citi hip and individual responsibility. 

yy SAE RL gaduwes . 

A Bursary o! 0 p.a. is offer: a gir 14 to 16 years Of 2 OF 3 years, beginning 
September, 1923. 

An examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School on July 28th, 

Applications should be made before July 16th. 


OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE, 


An Endowed School, founded 1381. Finely situated on the edge of the old Forest 
of Arden. Surrounded by large Ty ee Engineering workshop, labora: 
O.T.C., etc. Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examinations, ete 

Scholarship Examination, June 28th-29th. For successful candidates fees cay 
be reduced to {15 per term. Particulars from HEADMASTER, 


TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 

















= [= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time- 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


OBPITAL HOME SCHOOL, 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Educa’ 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
Ir years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
tus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 





Illustrated Prospec 





BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, o 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 





house is delightfully situat 
PRINCIPAL. 


, 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. : ‘ 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, Carvsroox RoapD, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 











ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home. Vacancies in September 
at an inclusive fee of {100 annum. The aim is to provide 

education in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility 
through an enlarged freedom. Recognised by the Board of Education.—Apply 
Headmaster, J. H. Stimpson, M.A., Rendeomb College, Cirencester. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Goss CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 


(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, “ 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge 4 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food am 
healthy conditions. On the edge of tne South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 
vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public Schools 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 


LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori — 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being = —_ - 

ce, a spirit of service and natural individual develo neat. — + 

a tion to Mrs. GERTRUDE Brrp. Camb. Teachers’ cer Telephon: 

Northwood gir. 
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HE INDEX to VOLUME XX of THE NEW 
STATESMAN is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers 
on request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 
The NEW STATESMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 
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